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These six large offices 

get individual 

temperature control from a 
single TRANE Multi-Zone 
Climate Changer. Arrow 
indicates Climate Changer’s 


location. 


See 


6 rooms..|..6 climates... 
from one Trane Climate Changer 


with individual| room control! 


Whether you plan to air condition six offices, six floors or an entire building, 
here’s the way to greater comfort all year long—individual climate control with 


TRANE Climate Changers! 


Six different climates from one unit. In the picture above one TRANE 
Multi-Zone Climate Changer cools and heats six large offices. 
Here’s real flexibility of climate control ... superior comfort... and lower 
cost, too, because there’s only one air conditioning unit to install and maintain. 


Individual temperature control ... now each office or zone can 
control its own climate—each can get exactly the right temperature that’s best 
for comfort any hour of the day—any day of the year. Gone are the days when 


Cutaway of TRANE the only office that was comfortable was the one with the thermostat. 
Multi-Zone Climate TRANE Multi-Zone Climate Changers let occupants dial the comfort they 
Changer that air conditions want in each office. 


the six offices pictured above. 
Like all TRANE Climate 
Changers, it can be equipped 
to cool, heat, humidify, 
de-humidify, filter and venti- 
late to meet your specific 


TRANE makes all the major components of 
complete year-round air conditioning 
systems for any need. You get undivided 
responsibility from one manufacturer for all 
equipment. 


To get all the facts on TRANE Climate Changers, 
simply call your TRANE Sales Office or write. 


requirements. You can get 
heating only, add cooling later, 
with any combination of 

these benefits. 
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EDITORIAL 


IN THIS ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL, we publish criticism of an important building, and many, if not all, of our 
young readers will be pleased. In saying so, we are probably pleasing an equally large group who had 
not thought of themselves as “young”. We are, however, setting no precedent — except for competitions. 
We are afraid that nothing dates the editor so much in the eyes of the really young than the admission 
that the Journal cannot engage in criticism of the buildings which it illustrates. Discussions on the subject 
of criticism in the Journal are always painful. Even with the support of the Editorial Board, we resent 
being thought out of date or timid, and, if we were to be really frank, we would have to admit that 
architectural criticism is an excellent thing that would add to the interest of the Journal, and, over a 
period, have its effect on the architecture of the country. Why, then do we not do it? We can think of 
more reasons than could be coped with on this page, but we shall mention a few. 

To us, one of the most important, and one that we have come to appreciate only in the last fifteen years, 
‘is that no building can be fairly judged on photographs with plans. We can remember the Toronto 
Chapter Exhibition of twenty years ago when “fagadery” was rampant, and distinguished judges were 
imported to give prizes on photographs only. Today, we demand a greater knowledge of the building and 
its function, the peculiarities of its site and neighbours — even the peculiarities of the client. A charming 
photograph will tell some of this story, and a poor one less, but only the building, its occupants and its 
structure can make it complete. The new problems of space and time cannot be demonstrated in two 
dimensions, and, to imply that they can by criticism of the photograph of a building, is to deny the very 
basis of modern architecture. 

We could, of course, hire an itinerant critic, or we could invite criticism from a person who knew a 
building intimately and lived in its vicinity, but critics are not so easily found. The good architect may 
be an ill equipped critic, and the good critic may not be an architect at all. In the latter group, Mr Sieg- 
fried Giedion and Mr Lewis Mumford are distinguished examples. One may not always agree with 
Mr Mumford, especially in his criticism of the United Nations Secretariat, but, whether he deals with 
that building or with the LCC housing, we know he was there — that he saw the building from all angles, 
that he climbed stairs, rode elevators and discussed daylight with stenographers or living accommo- 
dation with housewives. Even without the evidence of his being in London, we know from his criticism 
that he has seen colour, felt bricks and talked to people. That is our answer to those who would compro- 
mise by criticism, in vacuo, of a photograph. 

Other arguments are less telling, but cannot be ignored. The critic of painting, drama or music is 
usually a professional making no personal claim to skill in the field in which he writes. When the architect 
critic writes of a building, he will always write as an architect, and will leave the impression with his 
readers that he could have done so much better himself. If he is a sensitive person, he will be acutely 
embarrassed in the realization that such an impression will lurk in the mind of the most obscure of his 
readers. 

Lastly, there is the client. The sitter to the modern painter may squirm at the critic’s review of his por- 
trait, but he has the choice of braving the critics and hanging it, or putting it in a cupboard. The building 
owner may be equally courageous, but he will always have his building. He may never build another, 
and an innocent wife, or equally innocent directors, who had nothing to do with the choice of architect, 
will hardly forget that they occupy something less than first rate. 

Competitions are in a different category. They are there for all to see in plan, elevation and section. The 
requirements are known, and the criticisms of a competent jury come at a time when intelligent criticism 
can lead only to a better building. That kind of criticism should be received with equal grace and grati- 
tude by both architect and client. 


The Catholic Church and Contemporary Architecture 


A LONG AWAITED SPRING in Christian architecture is upon 
us. Other springs have appeared, passed into summer 
growth and autumn fruitfulness, and then into decline and 
decay. Thus it was with the Romanesque, the Gothic and 
the Baroque. However much effort is expended on these 
styles, they cannot be revivified; they are corpses of a past 
age. But because “Christianity is not to be identified defini- 
tively with any of the particular forms in which it is em- 
bodied” the end of one season of style is but the promise 
of another. Today, the vitality of the Catholic Church is 
again permeating human culture.* In this process we have 
the hope of a true contemporary Christian architecture. 


Christian architecture is by nature a changing architecture 

However much the Catholic Church enters into the 
temporal affairs of men, never must the observer of this 
activity conclude that herein is the sole or really important 
work of the Church. Rather this aspect of the life of the 
Church is but a means to the real end, the eternal salva- 
tion of the faithful.* This is a fact of history not clearly 
understood by many both within and without the Church, 
a fact which is essential if we are to understand the mean- 
ing of contemporary Christian architecture. The Catholic 
Church is a “theandric society” It is the continuation, in 
time, of the union of the divine and human natures of 
Jesus Christ. Therefore all the activity of the Church is 
characterized by a human and divine aspect. That is why 
we can say that Gothic architecture is not the typical 
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Hugh Dinwiddy, “Invitation to the Artist”, The Month, July, 1953, 

p. 12. 

Jean Danielou, S.J., “A Dialogue with Time”, Cross Currents, 

Winter, 1951, p. 85. 

cf. Christopher Dawson, “Education and Christian Culture”, 

Commonweal, Dec. 4, 1953, pp. 216-220. 

“There is no stage of life great or small that has not its heart in the 

thanksgiving, praise, supplications, and reparation of the common 

prayer of the Mystical Body of Christ, which is the Church”. 

Pope Pius XI, Caritate Christi Compulsi, Rome, May 3, 1932. 

(Eng. trans. Husslein, Social Wellsprings, Milwaukee, Bruce, 1943, 
. 269.) 

Fe Pope Pius XII, Mediator Dei, (Eng. trans. Ca‘holic Mind, N.Y., 

June, 1948. 

This is the technical term to describe the divine-human nature of 

the Church. cf. Emmanuel Card. Suhard, Growth or Decline, 

Montreal, Fides, 1948. “In Him (Jesus Christ) two natures were 

united; He was man and God. In the same way two worlds are 

closely united in the Church; the invisible reality and the visible 

society, the communion of the faithful.” 

6 Jean Danielou, S.J., op. cit., p. 79. 
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Rev. John E. Page, S.J. 


“We do not ask that all artists should be invited to adorn 
our churches, but that the artist and the man of religion, 
two of the decreasing number of ‘kinds of person’ who lead 
dedicated lives, should come once again to know each 
other.” 1 


architecture of the Catholic Church, nor is Romanesque, 
Baroque nor any other style that may appear in history. 
Each style represents a form that architecture achieved in 
serving the needs and functions of the Church in the 
different periods of her history. If the Church is to fulfil 
her mission among all generations of men, she must neces- 
sarily co-exist with and in men of all ages. And because 
change is ever present in the world of men, the Church, 
too, must change in accidental externals, while remaining 
unchanged in essence. This paradox springs from the 
Christian concept of history. During the period of time 
extending from the age of Christ until the end of the world, 
the salvation won for human nature “substantially” by 
Jesus Christ, is extended to individual men and women by 
the supernatural power of the Church. The historical 
facts of the Incarnation and Redemption are unalterable. 
But in the effects which flow from these facts when they 
enter into the lives of the men of each generation in his- 
tory, there is constant change. It is men and their institu- 
tions and passing forms that change by contact with the 
grace and knowledge of Christ through his Church.f 

This fact, of change and permanence, I consider impor- 
tant for the architect to realize, if he is not to be shackled 
by a dead tradition ever restricting his efforts in church 
design. As long as the architect, who accepts commissions 
from the Church, understands clearly that the Church is 
not to be confused with her passing forms, but that she is 
ever new in the contemporary expression of her message 
and function, he will be able to create according to the 
highest traditions of his art. It will not be necessary to 
react violently against outmoded styles, but only to apply 
his art to the needs of a particular parish group who wor- 
ship according to the requirements of a universal Liturgy, 
adapted to local customs. In this way he will be following 
the living tradition of the great masters of past ages. His 
work will be ever fresh and vigorous and show forth the 
beauty of true architecture. 


Architecture takes on a new meaning 

Any influence which the Church exerts on architecture 
(and art in general) in no way restricts or hampers archi- 
tecture, because it does not touch upon techniques but 
only “re-orientates” the end of the art. “Art for art’s sake” 
leads to degenerate art. By re-orientating the end of an art, 
the Church enables the artist to direct his effort to its 


loftiest expression. “In itself human progress is ambigu- 
ous. It can turn as easily to the bad as to the good.”T But 
because the Church is able, through her supernatural 
power, to direct human culture to its eternal final end, the 
Church “transforms” human culture, in all its varied as- 
pects, and offers it back to Him who is its first cause and its 
final end. Through this divine influence exerted by the 
Church, our human activity takes on new meaning and 
draws fresh inspiration. As long as this influence is effec- 
tive, human culture is preserved from the deterioration 
which necessarily follows the confusion of “means” with 
“ends”. To seek direction and inspiration from the Liturgy 
of the Church is for architecture “to protect its freedom, 
its purity, and its weakness”.® 

These considerations outline the setting of the archi- 
tects problem when he sets out to design a Catholic 
church. In the middle of the 20th Century, it is necessary 
to emphasize this supernatural aspect of the Church, be- 
cause the pressure of materialism tends to lead one to 
consider the Church merely as a “juridical body”.” The 
design requirements of an office building can all be set 
forth explicitly for the architect to reflect upon and work 
from. However much detail (and this is often tragically 
inadequate) is provided of the visible aspects of the Lit- 
urgy, its Sacraments and rubrics, special devotional needs 
and other physical requirements of the church structure, 
the architect will not be able to design an appropriate 
structure unless he has as well, some appreciation of the 
end purpose, in the full meaning of the term, of the church 
building. Though Mr Basil Spence was not designing a 
Catholic cathedral, his appreciation of the needs of a 
cathedral design illustrates this point very well. In the 
communion service he saw more than just the movement 
of people up and down an aisle and a ceremony around 
the communion table.He saw the spiritual significance of 
this ceremony. This appreciation was further heightened 
by the architect’s own motivation, “The author of this 
design does not see this building as a planning problem, 
but the opportunity to create a Shrine to the Glory 
of God.”10 


The Liturgy is the principal basis of design 

The Catholic Church realizes her supernatural destiny 
by the sanctification of the faithful through visible means, 
chiefly through a Sacramental system carried out in the 
church building. In Canon Law a church building is 
defined as “a sacred structure devoted to divine worship 
for the principal purpose of being used by all the faithful 
for public divine worship.”!! By the words, “all the faith- 
ful”, is meant, not just a collection of individuals, but an 
organic society. In “public worship” we do not have so 
many individuals pursuing private devotions according 
to their own fancy, but rather we have a living organic 
body offering worship to God in a single prayer, the 
Liturgy,’ the externalization in prayer of word and action 
of Catholic religious cult. Because the building is for “pub- 
lic worship” primarily, but not exclusively, the design of 
the church is necessarily founded in the Liturgy. This 
means that the whole design must take on the character of 
the Liturgy itself. And because the Liturgy is an art form 
in its own right, it has the basis of much genuine artistic 
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inspiration and guidance to aid the architect in achieving 
the required aspect of reverence in his design, and of 
appropriateness in ornament and decoration. The restraint 
in emotional expression which shines through Liturgical 
prayer ought to be evident throughout the interior and 
exterior of the church building. By designing in accord 
with the “spirit” of the Liturgy, as well as by attending to 
its functional requirements, the architect is safeguarded 
from “conventions” which too often are based on subjec- 
tive associations rather than on objective requirements."* 

Guided by this objectivity, the design will then have the 

universal appeal which the Liturgy itself possesses. At 

first glance, the Liturgy does exhibit a touch of austerity, 
but this austerity is the necessary restraint and simplicity 
inherent in all true beauty. It is the simplicity and logic of 

Gothic architecture which gave to it an enduring and uni- 

versal splendour. Just as familiarity with the great archi- 

tecture is required in order to appreciate its true beauty, 
so too the Liturgy calls for more than a passing glance to 
reveal its deep emotional content and its inexhaustible 
source of inspiration. The Liturgy neither descends to 
mere sentiment nor rises to intellectualism. “It condenses 
into prayer the entire body of religious truth”. The Lit- 
urgy is ideally suited to the nature of man to enable him 
to communicate with his God in a becoming manner be- 
cause it appeals to the twofold aspect of man, his intellect 
and his emotions. And this appeal is directed to man in an 
organic social group rather than as a solitary individual. 

Through this appeal to the intellect and the emotions, the 

Liturgy manifests the essential characteristic of all true 

art. Art without appeal to the intellect as well as to the 

senses cannot endure; if art panders to the senses only 
it is mere sensuality." 

T Jean Danielou, S.J., op. cit., p. 88. 

8 P. Coutourier, O.P., “The Rôle of the Priest in the Creation of 
Works of Art”, Catholic Art Quarterly, vol. 14, No. 2, pp. 73-74. 

® cf. Emmanuel Card. Suhard, op. cit., p. 28. 

10 Basil Spence, “The Winner’s Report”, The Architects Journal, 
Aug. 28rd, 1951. Yet it must not be concluded from these remarks 
that the architect must be a Catholic or a Christian to design 
churches provided he has the talents of a true artist. cf. P. Cou- 
tourier, O.P., op. cit., p. 73. 

11 Canon No. 1151, Bouscaren and Ellis, Commentary on Canon 
Law, Milwaukee, Bruce, 1951, 2nd ed. Other canons treating of 
art and architecture; Nos. 485, 1162, 1164, 1178, 1261, 1268, 
1269, 1280, 1385, 1399. cf. “Directives on Sacred Art to the Ca- 
tholic Bishops of the World”, Rome, The Sacred Congregation of 
the Holy Office, (cf. The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, Toronto, July, 1952, pp. 775-778, Eng. text). 

12 cf. Pope Pius XII, Mediator Dei, Nov. 20th, 1947, Eng. trans. The 
Catholic Mind, N.Y., June, 1948, pp. 321-388, par. 20; “The 
Sacred Liturgy is . . . the public worship which our Redeemer as 
Head of the Church renders to the Father, as well as the worship 
which the community of the faithful renders to its Founder, and 
through Him to the heavenly Father. It is, in short, the worship 
rendered by the Mystical Body of Christ in the entirety of its 
Head and members.” 

13 B. Byrne, “The Scene of the Sacrifice”, Lit. Week Proceedings, 

1947, pp. 48-56. 

cf. J. Lafarge, S.J., “Tradition and Art”, The Catholic Mind, Feb., 

1943, pp. 23-28. 

5 Romano Guardini, The Spirit of the Liturgy, N.Y., Sheed & Ward, 
1953, p. 127. This passage continues “. . . It is nothing else but 

truth expressed in terms of prayer . . . God in His mighty reality, 
perfection, and greatness, One and Three in One; His creation, 
providence, and omnipresence; sin, justification, and the desire 
of salvation; the Redeemer and His Kingdom; the four last things 
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cf. Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, London, Sheed & 
Ward, 1933. 
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Non-Liturgical worship should also be considered in 
design 

But Liturgical worship is only the primary and not the 
sole purpose of the church building. There is a hierarchical 
order of importance for the various “externalizations” of 
religious belief. This order includes the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, which is the central act of worship in the Liturgy; 
the administration of the Sacraments; the recitation of 
the Divine Office; preaching; and the non-liturgical devo- 
tions such as the recitation of the Rosary, the Stations of 
the Cross, and various private devotions approved of by 
the Church and which vary with local customs. The space 
requirements for the Liturgy on Sundays and Feastdays 
are different from on weekdays (a consideration of some 
importance in northern latitudes where heating problems 
arise). An excellent example of designing for all these 
needs appears in the new church in Knocke, Belgium, 
designed by Mr Roger Damien.'* Although I cannot tell 
how the details of the design have been carried through in 
the actual building, the plan does show that liturgical and 
non-liturgical demands have given the architect an oppor- 
tunity to adapt concrete, glass and steel in a simple manner 
to supply all the necessary space requirements. This design 
is noteworthy because it has considered the full meaning 
of “function” for a Catholic church building. 


Papal directives encourage development in architecture 
The architect, who today approaches the complexity of 
Catholic church design, is admirably equipped for the 
task. Never before have there been the flexibility of tech- 
nique and variety of building material that await adapta- 
tion in our day to the functional needs of the church 
building. This aspect of church design lies fully within the 
competency of the architect, and, if his design is to be 
contemporary, he must exploit these potentialities. More 
than this, he is directed and encouraged to do so in the 
official pronouncements of the Catholic Church. Pope Pius 

XII writes; 

It is eminently fitting that the art of our times 
have a free opportunity to serve the sacred edi- 
fices and sacred rites with due reverence and with 
due honour; so that it too may add its voice to the 
magnificent hymn of glory which men of high 
talent have sung throughout the passing centu- 
ries of the Catholic Faith.1* 

Some years earlier, in a public address, Pope Pius XI said, 
.… open wide the portals and tender sincere wel- 
come to every good and progressive development 
of the approved and venerable traditions, which 
in so many centuries of Christian life, in such 


17 cf, Liturgical Arts, N.Y., Aug., 1950, p. 102. 

18 op. cit., para. 195. 

19 Papal address delivered at the inauguration of new Vatican Gal- 
lery of Paintings cf. Directive on Sacred Art, op. cit. 

20 Maurice Lavanoux, Liturgical Art, Aug., 1951, p. 90. 

21 P. Pie-Raymond Regamey, O.P. “The Rôle of the Priest in the 
Creation of Works of Art”, Catholic Art Quarterly, vol. 14, no. 2, 

ue 

22 eS) Writings, 1894-1940, N.Y., Duell, Sloan and Pierce Inc. 
ed. by Fred Guthreim, 1941, p. 20. 

23 “A Synthesis in Modern Sacred Art”, Liturgical Arts, Nov., 1951, 

. 8-9. 

24 Douce on Sacred Art by The Sacred Congregation, op. cit. 
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diversity of circumstances and of social and 
ethnic conditions, have given stupendous proof 
of their inexhaustible capacity of inspiring new 
and beautiful forms, as often as they were investi- 
gated, or studied and cultivated under the two- 
fold light of genius and faith." 


“The priest must give the program: the artist must find 
the means” 

“Let the theologians give the artist their theology and 
let the artists give their art to the Church”,? may well be 
taken as the general relationship between the architect 
and the Church. In other words, “The priest must give the 
program; the artist must find the means.”?! In supplying 
the means, in bringing their architecture to the Church, 
no mere manipulation of materials and structural forms 
will suffice to produce an appropriate design. A true 
contemporary Christian architecture can develop from 
only the best architecture. Many of the “modern” churches 
which have sprung up in our midst in the past decade have 
represented nothing short of mediocrity in design. They 
tell us that neither the architect nor the priest fully under- 
stood his responsibility in this respect. The following 
advice of Mr Frank Lloyd Wright may well be applied 
to church design, 

.… in the arts every problem carries within itself 
its own solution and the only way yet discovered 
to reach it is a very painstaking way; to look 
sympathetically within the thing itself, to proceed 
to analyze and sift it, to extract its own consis- 
tent and essential beauty which means its com- 
mon sense truthfully realized. 
In working out a personal solution to the problem, the 
architect who creates a true design will be realizing the 
ideal emphasized by Mr Jacques Maritain: 
The fundamental requirement for the unity of a 
work of art, as complex and total as a church, is 
that mutual adaptation of the architectural struc- 
ture to the poetry of light and colour, which 
makes one body with it should not be achieved 
after the event by a sort of material addendum 
— often halting and faulty — but shall result in an 
organic and vital way from the very conception 
of the task.?* 
The design must be as consistent and unified as the Lit- 
urgy which it seeks to enhance. The directive of Pope Pius 
XI emphasizes this point, 
. .. let new churches be resplendent also for the 
simple beauty of their lines, abhorring all deceit- 
ful adornment; but still everything that savours 
of a neglect of art or a want of pains should be 
avoided.?{ 
It so often happens that the basic design, inadequately 
conceived, lacks any intrinsic beauty. It speaks more of a 
“building” than aesthetic control of space and form. To 
offset this fundamental defect, “decoration” is added, so 
that the final result suggests a church museum or art 
gallery rather than an integrated design suited to the needs 
of liturgical and private worship. 


Financial restrictions a challenge to the architect 
More than in any other building design the decorative 
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features, the evidence of the inherent logic and truth of 
the design, must grow out of the very structure of a church 
building. Today, the opportunity for full architectural 
expression is given to the church architect because he 
faces financial conditions which restrict severely the 
amount of work by the traditional art craftsmen of church 
buildings — the stained-glass window worker, the sculptor 
and the painter. The architect’s mastery of form, his con- 
trol of line, of light and shade, of colour, rhythm and pro- 
portion, his integration of functional details must all 
conspire to provide a beauty of expression which will 
need little supplementation by these artists. Yet this does 
not mean that, when the opportunity allows, the architect 
should not include the works of other artists which may 
enhance his design and provide a more beautiful setting 
for the Liturgy. Implied in these remarks is the need for an 
adequate “concept” of his work, a concept obtained 
through the process outlined above by Mr Wright. The 
“facade manipulation” evident in many new buildings 
today, as well as the distorted imitations of past church 
styles reflect a defective concept, the lack of a personal 
solution to the problem. Fidelity to the demands on time 
and effort required for concept realization will enable the 
architect to create truly contemporary church buildings. 
Great architecture calls for dedication, and dedication 
spells laborious effort. Recently, Mr Wright emphasized 
this point, “if honest seekers once mastered the inner 
principle, infinite variety would result. No one would have 
to copy anybody else.”?f 

These remarks presuppose that the architect has mas- 
tered the use of materials and building techniques and 
that he is courageous in adapting new materials and tech- 
niques. This mastery of his craft will influence his initial 
concept, will determine whether or not the flexibility, the 
plasticity-potential in architecture today, will or will not 
be realized. It is interesting to note that this quality is 
present in the “plastic architecture” of Brazil. Of Mr Oscar 
Niemeyer’s work, Mr Lucio Costa remarks, “Grace and 
eloquence are the natural outcome of his approach and 
solution to each of the functional complexes which consti- 
tute the finished work.”** And this because plastic expres- 
sion and functional concept are fused in the early stages 
of his design. That this effort has been made by many 
architects throughout the world is illustrated in the follow- 
ing representative designs.”* 


Recent examples enkindle hope 

In France three decades ago, the Perret Brothers 
showed their mastery of reinforced concrete by adapting 
it to the conventional church plan. Their contribution was 
mainly structural but it showed also the decorative possi- 
bilities of concrete when this material is exploited by the 
resourceful architect.*® Within the past decade, the three 
much publicized churches at Vence, Assy and Audincourt 
emphasize co-operation between the designing architect 
and the contributing artist. Except for the façade mosaic 
at Assy, which is partly obscured by massive stone 
columns, first-hand observers report that the co-operative 
effort has resulted in an integrated design.*° The finest 
example of concrete-plasticity is the church designed by 
Jacques Droz at Nice in France where a rhythmic series 
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of intersecting ovoids have been used to form the narthex, 
the nave and the flanking aisles.*! In South America new 
structural forms and art-architecture integration have 
produced encouraging results. The church plans show no 
change from the Italian Renaissance plan, but the struc- 
tural form is truly contemporary in both design and exe- 
cution.*” In the Philippines and India, native art, new 
structural forms, climatic conditions and geography are 
clearly manifested in the new churches and the projected 
designs.** Examples from Germany, Holland and Belgium, 
especially the church at Knocke in Belgium, show a striv- 
ing for adaptation of materials and forms in a contempo- 
rary manner as well as adaptation to liturgical needs.** 
The churches of Mr Barry Byrne and Mr Denis Murphy 
reflect this aspect both in plan and structure. Other 
architects have made valuable contributions in materials- 
adaptation and in liturgical planning. The “church in the 
round” has been tried by some architects but this plan 
represents a literal interpretation of a liturgical directive 
and ought not to be considered as a desirable interpreta- 
tion.$#6 In Canada, timber and reinforced concrete arches 
have been used effectively in church structure but the 
designs of new church buildings show little innovation 
during the past twenty years. The rectangular floor-plan 
persists except for the two known examples in Edmonton, 
Alberta, and Lac Bouchette, Quebec.*? 

The church buildings which have been studied show in 
general a competency and willingness on the part of the 
architect and a sincere desire on the part of the clergy to 
work out a contemporary church architecture. These new 
buildings show that the seed has been scattered. Assiduous 
nurturing is now required if the seed is to germinate, send 
forth its shoots and give promise of fruit in due season. 


Cultural level must be raised 
Contact between architecture and the Catholic Church 
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5 The “concept” results from the architect’s understanding “insight” 
into his problem. cf. Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, p. 
48, fn. 93; “. . . the conception of the work . . . is a simple view, 
although virtually very rich in multiplicity, of the work to be done 
apprehended in its individual soul, a view which is as it were a 
spiritual germ or seminal reason of the work . . . concerning not 
only the intelligence but also the imagination and the sensibility 
of the artist...” 

26 Time, New York, Nov. 9, 1953, p. 66. 

27 The Work of Oscar Niemeyer, ed. by Stamo Papadaki, N.Y. Rein- 

hold, 1950, p. 8. 

28 This judgment is based on examination of photographs and plans 
only, so that it cannot do full justice to three-dimensional work. 

29 cf. Liturgical Arts, Nov., 1951. 

30 cf. Illustration, Paris, 1952; Lit. Art, Feb., May, 1952; Cross Cur- 
rents, N.Y., Spring, 1952. 

31 cf. P. F. Anson, Churches, Their Plan and Furnishings, Milwau- 
kee, Bruce, 1948, p. 31. 

82 cf. L’Architecture d'Aujourd'hui, Paris, Aug., 1952; cf. also La- 
tinoamerica, Mexico City, Oct., 1953. The countries represented 
are: Uruguay, at San Jacinto, La Toja and Montevideo; Vene- 
zuela, at Coro; Mexico, at Monterrey. 

33 cf, Lit. Arts, Nov., 1953. 

34 op. cit. Aug., 1950. 

35 cf, Architectural Record, Feb. & Aug., 1951; Architectural Forum, 
Dec., 1942. 

36 cf. B. Byrne, Liturgical Week Proceedings, 1947, pp. 48-56. cf. 
also Lit. Arts, Feb., 1950, “Directives for the Building of a 
Church”, pp. 30-32. 

37 St. Anthony’s Church, Edmonton, closely resembles the design of 

the Church of Christ the King in Seattle, Wash.; “Marial Chapel” 

by Alan Gowans, Journal RAIC, Jan., 1953, pp. 3-7. 
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takes place ultimately between individual men. The suc- 
cessful co-operation between these individuals depends 
upon a mutual understanding of the relationship between 
architecture and religion. In Canada and the United 
States today the architect must work with clergy and lay- 
men who possess widely differing cultural development. 
It is a regrettable fact that many Catholic communities 
are at a tragically low cultural level, a level which cannot 
be too rapidly raised because considerable time is neces- 
sarily required for cultural development.*® Yet this de- 
velopment is taking place, largely because higher educa- 
tion is now easily accessible to Catholics. Education not 
only awakens them to their needs but provides the 
stimulus and the means by which they may better their 
cultural condition. Besides, in Europe and America, there 
has been a vigorous growth in the appreciation of the 
Liturgy which is a further stimulus to cultural develop- 
ment. As a natural consequence of these developments 
many societies, publications and discussion-groups, de- 
voted to sacred art and architecture, have sprung up.*® 
Since the quality of architecture reflects the cultural milieu 
and since the priest receives his culture in the milieu in 
which he is educated, the assurance of understanding co- 
operation between architect and clergy grows stronger. 


Difficulties in the practical order 

At the official level in the Catholic Church, every 
possible encouragement has been given during the past 
fifty years for a renewed interest in sacred art. Through the 
Papal Encyclicals the general directives have been clearly 
outlined. But these directives take considerable time to 
permeate the whole Catholic world and to influence the 
clergy and laity at the parish level. As in all human affairs, 
attachment to the familiar renders change difficult.# The 
architect should realize that any opposition he might ex- 
perience to true contemporary architecture stems, not 
from the Church herself, but from individuals. With a 
tradition so rich in art and architecture, there is always 
present the tendency to cling inordinately to past forms. 
A deep respect for past accomplishments is always to be 
encouraged, but not excessive attachment to the past. The 


38 cf. Christopher Dawson, “Education and Christian Culture”, 
Commonweal, Dec. 4, 1953. 

39 Tllustrative of these are the annual meetings of the Liturgical Con- 
ference Inc., and their annual Proceedings; the Liturgical Arts 
Society and their quarterly publication; Worship (Collegeville, 
Minn.), etc. : Le 

40 cf, Jean Danielou, S.J., op. cit. p. 85, referring to change in cul- 

tural forms in general, he says, “If sometimes the tardiness of the 

Church is irritating to some, the profundity of the drama which is 

going on must be realized, as well as the tremendous repercus- 

sions which its decisions in this order carry along with them.” 

cf. John LaFarge, S.J., “Tradition and Art”, The Catholic Mind, 

Feb., 1943. 
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Christian must live in the present and transform all that 
contemporary culture provides into a fitting offering to 
God. To do this, the difference between “convention” and 
“tradition” must be understood. “Conventions” develop 
through the association of ideas and images formed by 
individuals during the course of their lives.‘ The common 
“convention” that church architecture is Gothic architec- 
ture or that ‘this building does not look like a churclv illus- 
trates this point. From the above considerations we now 
see how subjective these conventions are. However happy 
the association between an architectural style and a highly 
developed Christian culture, the distinction should always 
be made between the unchanging Catholic Church and 
the changing architectural forms which characterize her 
buildings during the passage of time. In daily life we do 
not identify the clothes a man wears with his person; they 
are mere accidentals of the man, however much they may 
reveal his personality ! 

In the practical order, when carrying through his com- 
missions, the architect has many problems which endanger 
not only his design but also the hopes of the Church. Today, 
with so many residential suburbs springing up throughout 
the country, the need for new Catholic churches is grow- 
ing. Yet in the very areas where these churches are most 
needed, there is a minimum of finance available for their 
construction. The priest needs some kind of “shelter” in 
which to administer the Sacraments to the faithful. But he 
must also provide a new school, because in these same dis- 
tricts are many young children. Perhaps, too, there is a 
demand for a parish hall. In the face of all this the archi- 
tect is called in, and the ideals outlined above stand or fall 
by the kind of co-operation that ensues between the archi- 
tect and the parish priest. Great skill and ingenuity as well 
as true understanding of the whole problem are called for 
from both parties. Sympathetic, understanding co-opera- 
tion must be the maxim. Experience in recent years has 
shown that wherever this quality has been present, the 
results have satisfied both the architect and the parish 
priest. 

This brief study of the Catholic Church, of her influence 
and interest in architecture and art, and of the need for a 
truly contemporary church architecture, has sought to 
clarify the relationship between the Church and architec- 
ture. It has been found that the very nature of church 
architecture requires active co-operation and understand- 
ing between the architect and the clergy in order that the 
distinctive contribution of each party may be fused into an 
aesthetic and functional unity in the church building. 
Evidence from architectural and Church sources shows 
that the problem is receiving co-operative attention, that 
the artist and the man of religion are once again coming 
to know each other and that architecture will show its 
greatest triumphs in the 20th Century in the service of God! 
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The National Gallery of Canada Competition 


THE COMPETITION for the National Gallery was an unusual 
one, and its history may be worth recording. It was an- 
nounced as a competition, in two stages, to select an archi- 
tect to design the building. The Jury consisted of Alfred 
Barr, Director of the Museum Collections, Museum of 
Modern Art, New York; John Bland, Director of the School 
of Architecture, McGill University, Montreal; Eero Saari- 
nen, Architect, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. The first stage 
was uneventful so far as the Jury was concerned, and pro- 
duced one hundred and four entries from which six were 
chosen to proceed to a second stage. They were Gordon S. 
Adamson, Toronto; Green, Blankstein, Russell and Asso- 
ciates, Winnipeg; W. J. McBain, Toronto; George Robb, 
Toronto; Vincent Rother, Montreal; Smith, Munn, Carter, 
Katelnikoff and Ian M. Brown, Winnipeg. In the second 
stage, drawings were more elaborate and a model show- 
ing landscaping and building was a mandatory require- 
ment. In both stages, the site, Cartier Square, was the 
same, and the Gallery requirements were unaltered. The 
site was a prominent one opposite the Lord Elgin at the 
foot of the hill crowned by the Monument and the Chateau 
Laurier. It had the advantage of accessibility for pedes- 
trians whose business, as tourists or citizens, took them 
into the hub of Ottawa of which the War Memorial is 
the centre. 

The Jury met to judge the six finalists, and found them- 
selves unanimous in recommending a third stage in which 
three would compete. Such a decision involved the agree- 
ment of the Government, the Trustees and the six competi- 
tors, but this was freely given by all concerned. The three 
selected were Green, Blankstein, Russell and Associates; 
Vincent Rother; Smith, Munn, Carter, Katelnikoff and Ian 
M. Brown. The Jury’s reasons were, of course, made clear 
to all parties and were as follows: a) The Jury’s need for 
further data which the equivalent merits of the best three 
schemes did not afford and, b) The decision of the Trus- 
tees to acquire a site more readily available in point of time, 
than Cartier Square. The change of site had nothing to do 
with the Jury’s decision, but when their request for further 
information was known, the professional adviser an- 
nounced the change of site. The original site belonged to 
the Department of National Defence, and, prior to the 
competition, it seemed certain that that Department would 
evacuate its temporary buildings, and proceed with a new 
building at a time that would coincide nicely with the pro- 
gram of the Gallery. During the two stages of the Compe- 
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tition, world affairs and the needs of defence brought 
about a change in policy that precluded a move from 
the temporary defence buildings within the foreseeable 
future. 

The new site has all the advantages of the old one except 
proximity to the centre of activity. On the other hand, 
few people in London, Washington or New York “drop 
into the Gallery” after a leisurely stroll from home or 
hotel, and the new site is close enough for bus or motor car. 
In fact, it may be argued that the site will become less 
and less distant as the national capital itself develops, and 
the capital master plan takes form. 

In point of scenic beauty, the new site has everything an 
architect could desire for a building of national import- 
ance. It has its boundary streets like any site, but for the 
visitor, the real boundaries will be the Rideau River, 
Green Island, and the steep cliffs to the Ottawa River itself. 
All these are just outside the Gallery property, but are an 
essential and integral part of the overall landscape plan. 

When the Jury referred to the “equivalent merits” of the 
three who they felt should proceed to a third stage, they 
were not just postponing a choice between three ideal 
solutions. Equivalent merits implied equivalent faults and 
the “comments” of the Jury were sent to each of the three 
finalists. Some of these are listed below to show the prob- 
lems that faced the Jury. They are also interesting in the 
light of the final solutions. 


Plan a. It would appear that some competitors, in the second 
stage, were so influenced by the area of galleries that they felt 
it necessary to provide proportionately large rooms for entrance 
halls where no areas in square feet were given in the program. 
Such extravagance is undesirable on grounds of taste and cost. 
The Jury anticipates a spacious building, but there is a size be- 
yond reason and reality. Too large an entrance hall, where this 
is done for just spaciousness, or, as an architectural feature, 
becomes too great a barrier between the visitor entering the 
building and his purpose for being there — the exhibitions. The 
tremendous cost of such an area, and other areas of marginal 
purpose, should be weighed carefully by the competitors. 

b. On entering a gallery, the visitor’s interest should be 
aroused by a view, or an important work of art. He should not 
be shocked into the first stage of museum fatigue by the pres- 
ence, on axis, of monumental stairs or ramps. 

c. Extensive areas of building overhanging deep ter- 
races serve no useful purpose for the eight months in the year 
when they would be dank and disagreeable. 

d. Inflexibility and crowding of administrative and ser- 
vice areas were observed, With the expansion of the Gallery in 
mind, possibility of future changes in room arrangement should 
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be considered. A freer type of plan on a modular basis in this 
area would permit of greater flexibility. 

e. Parking must be convenient, but it must be obvious 
that indiscreet parking would be both visually and audibly 
undesirable. 

f. The Jury questions the validity of doctrinaire open 
planning where such leads to inadequate audible and visual 
insulation of rooms like cafeteria and auditorium. 

g. The Jury warns against stylistic formalism where it 
results in undue sacrifice of function. 

Under the same head, it would question a rigid sym- 
metry where it resulted in an exact duplication of entrances 
with a consequent duplication of control staff. 


General The indiscriminate use of glass would indicate a 
lack of understanding of the climate of Ottawa (both summer 
and winter), the function of the building and the problems of 
maintenance and temperature control. 


Detail Coarseness of detail, lack of precision in structure, 
clumsiness in window proportions cannot be made as a sweep- 
ing generalization, but where such faults occur they should be 
studied. 


Massing The previous comment of the Jury in regard to 
untidy pent house arrangements on the roof is repeated. In 
criticism of massing, the Jury cannot be specific, but the desir- 
ability of simple and decisive massing is obviously as important 
on the new site as on the old. 


Materials The Jury is greatly interested in competitors’ selec- 
tion of materials. Admittedly, it is difficult to indicate materials 
in drawings and models, but the fact that some succeeded bet- 
ter than others, would suggest that a higher standard of mater- 
ial presentation is possible. 

In an endeavour to assess the competence of a designer, the 
Jury was occasionally faced with walls that gave no clue as to 
whether they represented stucco, brick, or stone. An obvious 
improvement would be the addition of notes, but where brick, 
stone or marble is intended, an attempt should be made to indi- 
cate it by line, texture and colour. 


The three finalists submitted their designs in February, 
1954, and the Jury met the same month. Nothing need be 
said here about the three designs as the comments of the 
Jury accompany the illustrations of drawings and models. 
It would be appropriate, however, if something were said 
about the history and objectives of the National Gallery 
of Canada and the competition in general. 


General 
In an earlier age, it was the prerogative of royalty, the 
princely houses, or the church to stimulate and foster the 
arts. In the democracies of today, this privilege sometimes 
still belongs to any public spirited individual with the 
means and imagination to devote himself to such service 
for the enlightenment of mankind; but, more and more, it 
is being recognized as a function of public authority like 
any other branch of essential general education. 

As Canada is a comparatively young country with only 
: a rudimentary art history of her own, the transition from 
private or group patronage to public support has been a 
brief process in which national art societies and semi- 
official bodies have formed the connecting link between 
private and public patronage. Unlike the United States, 
Canada with her thinly spread population and slender 
tradition of art patronage has been much more dependent 
on central institutions for the encouragement of the arts, 
and it was the obvious need of the Government for guid- 
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ance, in this respect, that led to the recent investigations 
of the Royal Commission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences. From the Report, it is evident 
that the National Gallery of Canada has played, and must 
continue to play, an important role in the development of 
public interest in the arts in this country. 


Origin and Development 

The National Gallery of Canada along with the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts, was first established by the 
Marquess of Lorne and his consort, the Princess Louise, 
in 1880. In the same year the Gallery was handed over to 
the keeping of the Minister of Public Works. In the first 
twenty-six years of its theoretical existence, the National 
Gallery made little progress; it had no permanent home, 
few pictures of any significance, no purchase grant and no 
qualified staff. In 1907, the Government of the day, urged 
forward by some of the more active art bodies, decided 
that art had an important part to play in Canadian life and 
in that year, by Order in Council, the Government estab- 
lished the Advisory Arts Council, composed of three lead- 
ing citizens prominent in the field of art in Canada. The 
Council was charged with the duty of advising the Minis- 
ter on all purchases for the National Gallery and on the 
construction of public monuments and the acquisition of 
other works of art for government purposes. 

The Council took its assignment seriously, and, over 
the years, fulfilled its duty well. A qualified curator was 
employed, and the National Gallery grew rapidly and 
soundly through the able handling of modest grants made 
by Parliament from year to year for the purchase of works 
of art. 

In 1913, the Government decided on another forward 
step calculated to bring the management of the National 
Gallery more nearly abreast of the world’s best practice in 
regard to similar institutions, and the Gallery was incorpo- 
rated by Act of Parliament; thereby constituting the Ad- 
visory Arts Council, a corporate Board of Trustees to 
manage and develop the Gallery under the supervision of 
the Minister of Public Works. 

The act of 1913 proved to be a very satisfactory piece of 
legislation and served its purpose admirably for nearly 
forty years, during which time Canada’s population grew 
from approximately seven millions to the present estimate 
of fifteen millions. 

During this period, regional art galleries, fostered by the 
federal institution, were established in many parts of the 
country. The professional chartered art societies increased 
in number, diversity, and influence. Also, the work of 
Canadian artists became widely and favourably known in 
most civilized countries of the world and Canadian public 
interest in the fine arts showed a most encouraging growth. 

During these four decades, the National Gallery, from a 
practically unknown institution, has come to be widely 
recognized, not only at home but abroad, for the quality 
of its collection which is acknowledged by some of the 
world’s most foremost scholars to be one of the finest of the 
smaller public collections on this continent, and for its 
unique extension services which are unparalleled by any 
similar institution in the world, as shown in the Massey 
report. 
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The Collections 

The present permanent collection contains nearly ten 
thousand original works of art. These include paintings, 
sculpture, prints, drawings and examples of the decorative 
arts. 

The paintings comprise works by the great masters of 
the main European schools from the fifteenth to the nine- 
teenth century. Many of these, such as those by Botticelli, 
Tintoretto, Veronese, Quentin Massys, El Greco, Murillo 
and Canaletto, and the comprehensive group of French 
nineteenth century paintings by Cézanne, Dégas, Renoir, 
Van Gogh, Daumier and others are internationally recog- 
nized for their importance and quality. The British school, 
apart from its earlier examples, is especially notable for its 
twentieth century representation, known as the Massey 
Collection, which is considered to be the only adequate 
collection of modern British painting on this continent. 

The collection of Canadian art, generally conceded to 
be the most complete of its kind in existence, covering the 
arts of the last two hundred years, includes also the diplo- 
ma works of the Royal Canadian Academy and the war 
memorials collections of World War I and World War II. 

The collection of prints and drawings which has been 
assembled during the past thirty years is the only compre- 
hensive one in the country. It contains approximately 
four thousand items covering the history of print making 
and drawing from the fifteenth century on. It also is 
. known for the quality and importance of its examples, and 
includes works by such masters as Diirer, Mantegna, 
Raphael, Rembrandt, Watteau, Goya, Renoir and others. 

The library, besides its collection of almost six thousand 
books, mostly standard works of reference, contains several 
thousands of reproductions, photographs, slides and films. 


Extension Services 
It is in its extension services that the National Gallery 
plays its most active part in Canadian life. 

Apart from the loans of paintings and other works of 
art from the permanent collection which, under appropri- 
ate conditions and as far as is compatible with their safety, 
are widely lent throughout the country, the National Gal- 
lery organizes nationwide travelling exhibitions, both of 
Canadian art and art from other countries, and loans of 
reproductions, films, slides and other educational material. 
These range from large collections of painting and sculp- 
ture to small exhibitions of arts and crafts, prints and 
drawings and photographic displays, according to the 
requirements and facilities of the various centres receiving 
them. 

For many years, the National Gallery has also arranged 
exhibitions of Canadian art for showing abroad. Since the 
great British Empire Exhibitions of 1924 and 1925, at 
which Canadian art was first adequately seen outside 
Canada, displays of Canadian painting have been held in 
Great Britain, France, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand, the United States and South America, and the 
knowledge of Canadian art and its development have 
spread increasingly to other parts of the world. 

Extension work also includes the publishing of repro- 
ductions, the sponsoring of films, radio broadcasts and 
lectures on art, and of the quarterly magazine, Canadian 
Art. 
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Finally, the Industrial Design Section encourages good 
design in household and other articles through its exhibi- 
tions, publications and competitions. The department also 
maintains the Canadian Design Index, a photographic 
record of all original designs of merit produced by Cana- 
dian manufacturers, and a library of books and periodicals 
on design in industry. 


Present Functions and Future Program 

The act of 1913 incorporating the National Gallery charged 
the Board of Trustees with “the development, mainten- 
ance and care of the National Gallery and generally the 
encouragement and cultivation of artistic taste and public 
interest in the fine arts.” 

With this in view, the Board has from the first regarded 
the formation of a widely representative collection of the 
finest examples obtainable of paintings, prints, drawing 
and sculpture of all periods, as one of its fundamental ob- 
jectives and most important functions. It, therefore, con- 
tinually seeks to add to its collections important examples 
of the fine and decorative arts and anticipates that, with 
the increased public recognition of the importance of these 
collections, they will be greatly extended. Adequate ac- 
commodation must be provided. 

As has been shown, it is in its extension services, which 
have now served the country for more than thirty years, 
that the National Gallery plays its most active part in the 
life of the country as a whole. With the increasing de- 
mands of growing communities throughout Canada for 
these services, extension activities must be greatly ex- 
panded and new fields explored. In no sense, however, 
does the National Gallery set out to play a paternal role in 
relation to young institutions. Its aims are to encourage 
in them a healthy growth, springing from the needs of the 
people themselves. 

This awakening interest in Canada’s culture, resulting 
from her increased political prestige, makes it even more 
imperative that other countries should be informed of the 
progress and state of the arts within her borders, and that 
Canada should, in turn, be informed of the developments 
in the arts taking place abroad. Already, however, the 
resources of the National Gallery are stretched to the limit 
and the inadequacy of the present cramped quarters pre- 
vents the extension of the services which are demanded 
and needed on all sides, as shown in the findings and 
recommendations of the Massey report. 


The New Building 
The new National Gallery building, then, will have to 
provide adequate accommodation not only for the present 
collection and staff; it must also allow for considerable 
expansion in the near future. It must, as well, provide for 
the reception, preparation and despatch of large numbers 
of travelling exhibitions of all kinds. Such quarters must 
be designed to facilitate these services and flexible enough 
to allow for adoption of new methods in museum practice 
and for the developments which are constantly taking 
place in the conception of the importance of the arts in the 
life of the people. In keeping with these practical func- 
tions the design of the building should be fundamentally 
simple, dignified and unpretentious. 

Finally, let it be kept in mind that this new building, 
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which is to be known as the National Gallery of Canada, is 
to be the home of the national art collections of the Cana- 
dian people. These are the heritage, not only of our own 
people, but of all mankind, and as such must be fittingly 
housed so that they may be not only preserved for pos- 
terity, but freely accessible to all. 

The Gallery competition seems to have been a popular 
one. No one could have guessed that one hundred and 
four architects would have spent so much time and money 
to compete, nor do we remember a competition in which 
the large firms entered with the same spirit as the indivi- 
dual young architect. The standard of design of the upper 
twenty-five was high, and serious faults, where they exis- 
ted, were of aesthetics and common sense rather than 
specialized knowledge of the problems of a national gal- 
lery. Particularly ignored was my own brief essay in the 
printed program dealing with museum fatigue. Even 
without that as a warning, one would have thought that 
architects would avoid “vistas of galleries yet unseen”, of 
entrance floors without works of art, but with monumental 
ramps of staircases leading to a mysterious unknown. One 
competitor caused some amusement when it was dis- 
covered that the distance between the hat rack at one end 
of his foyer and the catalogue table at the other was con- 
siderably greater than a New York City block. In several 
foyers, the Museum of Modern Art could be housed with- 
out cramping in any of its activities. Such errors in judge- 
ment in areas where the competitor was given no indica- 
tion of size, (and perhaps the foyer was the only one) were 
finally resolved in the third stage. As a matter of fact, the 
cubic content of each of the three is remarkably consistent: 
X — 3,989,490 cubic feet; Y — 3,819,600 cubic feet; Z — 
3,883,000 cubic feet. 

One frequently hears it said that the greatest single in- 
fluence on architecture today is that of Mr Mies van der 
Rohe. The competition would bear that out, and the draw- 
ings if exhibited as a whole would demonstrate both the 
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strength and the weaknesses of that manner in the design 
of a monumental building to house works of art. The 
names of the Jury may have been sufficient to indicate to 
competitors that the National Gallery was not inviting 
solutions to its building program of a traditional character. 
I use the word “traditional” in its narrow sense, and not 
in the sense that Mr Basil Spence used it so eloquently in 
describing his cathedral at Coventry. Of so large a group 
of designers as one hundred and four, it would be difficult 
to give a term that would embrace them all, and I hesitate 
to use words like “modern” or “contemporary idiom”. The 
Frank Lloyd Wright disciples would not like to see them- 
selves so labelled. I would be safe in putting it negatively 
that ninety-five per cent eschewed the traditional. 

I should like to take this opportunity of thanking the 
competitors in all stages for their generous contribution 
toward the design of the Gallery, and to congratulate 
Messrs Green, Blankstein, Russell and Associates on being 
selected as architects. I should like to thank the Trustees 
and the Director in particular for their co-operation and 
their understanding of the problems of competitors, jury 
and professional adviser. Of the Jury, I can only say that 
no competition could have had a better balanced team, or 
one more aware of the importance of the building in the 
cultural life of Canada. In their study of the designs sub- 
mitted, I was constantly impressed, as chairman, by the 
tolerance and fairness of their observations, their appre- 
ciation of imagination wherever it appeared, and by the 
directness of their analysis of plan, section or methods of 
construction. It is, perhaps, worth recording that they were 
unanimous in their decisions at each stage of the competi- 
tion. 

In their report to the Minister, the Jury says, in conclu- 
sion “that the competition has been successful in produc- 
ing an outstanding architect, and that the first step has 
been taken in securing a truly notable home for the art 
treasures of the nation”. 
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Comments of the Jury, Scheme Y 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY COMPETITION was held for the 
single purpose of selecting an architect. Thus, the Jury was 
required to choose the scheme that seemed to them to 
indicate that its author had both the qualities and attitudes 
needed to design a great public building for the art collec- 
tion of Canada. The difference between selecting a scheme 
and selecting an architect is tenuous, but the latter gives 
the Jury considerable latitude concerning minor matters of 
design, upon which three men are not likely to agree, and 
requires them to search exclusively for distinguished 
authorship in the architectural'sense. A unified conception 
of design, good taste, a fine sense of proportion, skill in 
planning and detailing, evidence of technical capacity, 
and so on, are examples of the qualities the Jury had in 
mind. 

The scheme selected appeared to the Jury to show such 
qualities, particularly in the remarkable calmness of its 
siting, general mass, space arrangement and over-all co- 
herence. The scheme has, however, a stylistic quality 
which all will recognize and, for this reason, may arouse 
misgivings. But, through the various stages of the compe- 
tition, the author demonstrated more than a facility with 
an adopted mannerism. His consistent and aesthetically 
disciplined treatment of every element in his three separ- 
ate submissions surprised the Jury, and caused them to 
conclude that his apparently facile manner was, in fact, a 
thorough conviction which provided a sure means of 
achieving notable architectural unity. In the Jury’s opin- 
ion, the winning scheme showed more positive aesthetic 
confidence than was indicated by any of the others. 

There is no doubt that through strict adherence to the 
architectural vocabulary of Mies van der Rohe, the author 
of the winning scheme has achieved a simple dignified and 
reposeful structure. The well proportioned rectangular 
block resting on a broad stone platform achieves monu- 
mentality with modern means. The simple vertical separa- 
tion of the different groups of functions, the carefully 
studied arrangement of the various elements of the design, 
as well as the unity and stylistic purity of the details, satis- 
fied the Jury that the proposal was the most distinguished 
of those submitted. 

While the manner of Mies van der Rohe’s school aided 
in creating architectural unity, to some extent it created 
the main weakness in the plan which perhaps should be 
briefly mentioned. The symmetry of the long axis gives 
the plan an undeniably beautiful pattern, but imposes 
limitations within which one or two important functions of 
the Gallery are difficult to resolve. For example, the Jury 
considers it essential that all gallery spaces be reached by 
the public through a single point of control, and there 
should be no other means of entrance or exit except in 
case of grave emergency. The reason for this is the obvious 
continuing cost of extra guards to protect valuable objects 
exhibited in the Gallery, and the ever present possibility 
of a gate left open, or an inattentive guard. The winning 
scheme requires correction in this respect. The Jury be- 
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lieves that there should be one entrance to the ground floor 
exhibition space, and, behind this entrance, there should 
be the stairway to the first floor gallery. Furthermore, con- 
sidering the additional gallery floors of a future extension, 
one or more of the elevators should be behind the ground 
floor point of control. The emergency exits from the Gal- 
lery must also be separate from all others so that they 
could be equipped with automatic alarms to alert guards 
on any occasion of their use. 

On the ground floor, the building is proposed to be en- 
closed by walls of polished stone and plate glass while, on 
the upper floors, the walls appear to be of a somewhat 
tinted glass. As the building is about one hundred and fifty 
feet broad, the ratio of glass to floor area is not actually 
excessive, although it is unusual — most galleries are en- 
tirely walled in. The admission of daylight on the perimeter 
of the gallery as well as the opportunity for visitors to look 
out occasionally upon pleasant surroundings seem to pro- 
vide very interesting possibilities for the arrangement of 
exhibits, many of which can be well displayed in lively 
and colourful natural light. However, the question of an 
external skin of glass is a serious one that requires much 
thought. The model suggests a semi-transparent treatment, 
but the written report states clear glass. The Jury is not in 
sympathy with clear glass, and wishes to go on record on 
this matter. 

Aesthetically, clear glass, with no unifying shading as 
indicated on the perspective sketches, may create a rather 
sorry looking fagade because of the haphazard things that 
go on inside. The office floor is an entirely different occu- 
pancy from the gallery floor, and, over the years, the 
architect will not have control of the placing of exhibition 
screens, which will be placed to serve the best needs of the 
Gallery. It is conceivable that, for certain exhibitions, the 
windows will be blanked out completely or partially. It 
might be argued that Venetian blinds or curtains or some- 
thing else will give complete uniformity to the external 
appearance of the glass wall. Whatever this is to be should 
be predetermined now because it is an essential part of 
the façade. 

This scheme shows no cover for pedestrians approach- 
ing either the front or rear entrances. The architects will, 
doubtless, give this rather serious thought as the lack of 
such provision would impose a problem in bad weather. 
On opening nights, with guests in evening dress, the ab- 
sence of shelter over such a distance would be a decided 
embarrassment to the Gallery and to the guests. One 
covered entrance which would, likely, be the rear, would 
be sufficient. 

The Jury enjoyed its task, and wishes to compliment all 
of those who competed, particularly those who had to 
experience the ordeal of submitting three times. Now, it 
is to be hoped that the winner will have the opportunity 
of producing a great building and, in so doing, the compe- 
tition will be brought to a demonstrably successful con- 
clusion. To him the Jury sends its compliments, 
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Comments of the Jury, Scheme X 


THIS SCHEME provides two pavilions, 1) a canopied 
entrance area containing auditorium, cafeteria, lecture 
hall and classrooms as well as the access stair to the library 
and administrative offices, and, 2) the gallery exhibition 
accommodation, gallery service areas, reserve collection, 
and so on. The two pavilions are separated by a pond 
crossed by bridge links at various levels. The Jury felt that 
the two pavilions were in aesthetic conflict. The gallery 
unit, being partially walled in stone in an undistinguished 
manner, does not contrast sufficiently decisively with the 
glass enclosed entrance block. Also, the Jury felt the lack of 
some module that might have related the entrance pavilion 
with the main block, and were doubtful about the effect 
of the very high ceiling in relation to the relatively low 
galleries. The Jury felt that the set back granite wall of the 
ground floor of the gallery pavilion was arbitrary and had 
no relation to the plan. The windows of the upper floor 
appeared clumsy. 

The Jury considered this project placed the entrance 
itself at too great a distance from the exhibition galleries 
in the first stage, and, in the second stage of development, 
this fault would be very greatly increased. In this respect, 
the galleries on the second floor were almost as far from 
the entrance as they could have been which it seemed to 
the Jury would result in inconvenient gallery traffic or, 
possibly, the neglect of this area by gallery visitors. 

On the other hand, the Jury liked the gallery control, the 
ground floor exhibition space in direct relation to the gal- 
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lery service areas. The enclosed sculpture court and walled 
garden were also considered handsome. 

The building appeared to be well disposed upon its site 
both in relation to the façade of the National Research 
Council Building, and in relation to the major approach on 
Sussex Street. Car parking was nicely arranged although 
access from the car parking area to the entrance seemed a 
bit round about — which led to the opinion that an en- 
trance might have been placed in the link between the two 
pavilions. 

Access to the gallery services was considered to be good, 
particularly the discreet service yard and parking for staff 

cars — although, in the suggested extensions, the service 
access proves to be difficult to handle in this position. 
While the service access is convenient for the gallery, it 
is far from convenient for the cafeteria kitchen which, due 
to its isolated position, would seem to require an indepen- 
dent service arrangement. 

The administrative offices appeared to be well arranged 
in relation to the gallery services, reserve collection, lib- 

rary, and public entrance, and they were nicely placed 
overlooking the garden. 

However, the Jury felt unconvinced concerning the 
main concept of the scheme and some of its details. The 
Jury came to this conclusion with regret as, in all of the 
stages of the competition, the author had shown good 
taste, a fine sense of interior design, and a very superior 
draftsmanship. 
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1 Mechanical services 

2 Reserve collection 

3 Reading room and stacks 
4 Lecture room 

5 Cafeteria 


6 Administrative offices 


| 1 1 Gallery with open sculpture court 
i 2 Entrance foyer 

3 Auditorium 

4 Service yard 


5 Assembly, receiving, storage, etc. 


Ground floor 
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Comments of the Jury, Scheme Z 


Smith, Munn, Carter, Katelnikoff 
and Ian M. Brown, Winnipeg 


THE DESIGN, composed of three major blocks clearly 
differentiated in plan and elevation and reasonably 
well related to each other impressed the Jury at the 
second stage of the competition. 

The Jury particularly liked the tall gallery block 
which, at that stage, would have made the National 
Gallery strikingly visible over the large wooded 
park which separated it from the city’s main traffic 
node in front of the Parliament Buildings and the 
Chateau Laurier. Scheme Z is less relevant to the 
new, third stage site. 

The plan of Scheme Z is good in that it groups the 
auditorium lecture halls and classrooms into a com- 
pact unit that can be used independently of other 

\ functions of the building. The main entrance is 
easily controlled and offers convenient accessibility 
to the gallery and curatorial-administrative blocks; 
but its two approaches, front and rear, as well as the 
separate approach to the auditorium, seem architec- 


turally feeble, and, largely, ut 
protected from the weather. I 
detail, the planning appears cot 
stricted and overcomplicatec 
For instance, the splayed angl 
walls on the long gallery façad 
are a gratuitous deviation whie 
seems awkward practically an 
inept, aesthetically. 

The fenestration, ornament 
detail, surface material and us 
of colour are inconsistent, eve 
capricious. A long wall of pseude 
medieval masonry with buttres: 
like projections, slitted aperture 
and coats-of-arms; a tier of hor 
zontal ribbon windows; a hug 
rectangle of glass covering fiv 
stories and patterned like a Mot 
drian painting; and “Indian ¢ 
Eskimo” friezes wrapped con 
pletely around two of the bloel 
— all this, in one building, su 
gests a serious lack of convictiot 
The Jury was gravely disappoin 
ed by this project which, at i 
earlier stages, seemed to promis 
a valuable solution to the gener: 
problem. 


1 High gallery 
2 Main lobby 


3 View of main approach 
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Eskimo Carvings 


CANADIANS HAVE BEEN SOMEWHAT SURPRISED recently to 
find that they possess a lusty native art growing within 
their own million square miles of back yard. Furthermore, 
this art from the Arctic has been drawing highly favourable 
comment from art galleries and museums, wherever it has 
been shown — in Canada, the United States and Europe. 

Just where this artistic seed has blown from or where it 
first took root in the Arctic vastness, remains a mystery, 
like the people themselves. 

The five thousand Eskimos of the Canadian eastern 
Arctic live a semi-nomadic hunting existence along the 


_ barren shores of Hudson Bay and Baffin Island. Dwelling 


in tents and snow-houses, under the most severe climatic 
conditions, they find time to create a powerful, often 
beautiful, plastic art of stone, bone and ivory carvings. 

The entire Eskimo life is motivated by a quest for food 
and in his art, we see life through the eyes of a hunter. We 
may also detect his sense of playfulness and good humour. 
This art is never lavish or stylized, but like the igloo, the 
kayak, the skin clothing, all non-essentials have been 
eliminated and only that which is truly necessary to por- 
tray the form, remains. 

Among these people there is no specialization, for living 
as they do, in small isolated groups, everyone must be able 
to do everything for himself — build a house, fashion a 
knife, make a pair of boots, sing a song, and, of course, 
make a pleasing object of art. 

The Eskimo has never wasted his energies on warfare 
and the climate demands that he spend much of his time 
indoors, thus he finds time to perfect his art. His materials 
for carving are found locally; soft stealite and harder 
stones are used, as well as whalebone and walrus ivory. His 
tools are simple — knives made from scrap metal shaped 
to his own requirements and set in bone handles; the 
ancient bow drill and a rough stone for polishing. Files 
are now used to some extent. The nearly finished carving 
is usually submerged in seal oil, then rubbed to a final 
finish by hand. I once visited Kopeekolik, an Eskimo living 
at Povungnetuk, on the east coast of Hudson Bay. He 
showed me a splendid stone walrus, the best I had ever 
seen. I told him how pleased I was with the carving and 
he was obviously delighted with the cartridges he received 
for it, in trade. I asked him if he would make me another 
one. After a perplexed silence, he said, “You see that I 
have carved a perfect likeness of a walrus, why would you 
want another one?” 
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On another occasion, as we sat storm-bound on the 
Island of Tugjak, Munamee worked carefully and with 
infinite patience on his small image of a bear, rubbing it 
to a smooth finish with his hands, pausing now and then to 
peer around and see if the real one would appear. It is 
undoubtedly believed that in some subtle way, to carve 
the animal one wishes to obtain, will bring good fortune 
in the hunt. 

Inside the tents and snow-houses, the carvings are never 
left on constant display, but like the custom of the ancient 
Chinese, the small art objects are kept wrapped and out of 
sight, awaiting the moment when the atmosphere is right, 
then upon request, they are passed to the guest for inspec- 
tion. All parts of the carvings are in detail, for the guest 
turning them in his hands will examine every aspect. 

As the season approaches for various animals to migrate 
to his land, the Eskimo warms to the thrill of the hunt. As 
the carvings are created in expectation of the arrival, you 
can feel the joyful excitement of the search for caribou — 
the power within the bear, the great weight of walrus, the 
first coming of the geese, the salmon running in the rivers. 

The fitness, the agility of the animals, the stealth of the 
hunter are depicted with the concentration of a man whose 
keen sense of observation and knowledge of animal dissec- 
tion has given him the essential mental imagery an ana- 
tomical knowledge on which to base his art. 

Since 1949, the Canadian Handicrafts Guild, a non- 
profit organization working under a grant from the 
Federal Government, has, with the cooperation of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, attempted to stimulate and en- 
courage this worthwhile art. The plan has proved to be of 
direct economic benefit to the Eskimos, (eliminating the 
need of much government relief). The Guild does not 
teach the Eskimo, believing that he understands funda- 
mental truths in art that we ourselves would do well to 
learn. Mass production has destroyed many native arts 
and we do not hope to increase greatly the number of 
carvings, nor do we wish to change their methods in any 
way. 

Our greatest hope is that the work of carvers like Muna- 
mee, of Cape Dorset, Akeeaktashuk, of Port Harrison, 
Shiroapik, of Povungnetuk, Tangeelik, of Repulse Bay and 
many others, will become well known and that as a group, 
they will continue to produce this lively art, of which 
Canada may well be proud. 
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Harpooned Seal Hanging in Water D 
carved by Oshaweetuk in steatite at 
Cape Dorset, Baffin Island. i 


Spear Man carved by Akeeaktashuk in stea- 
tite at Port Harrison, east coast Hudson Bay. 


> 


Flying Murre carved by Kalingo in 
steatite at Povungnetuk, east coast 
Hudson Bay. 


1 Angry Bear Cub carved by Tudlik 
Imajuak in granite at South Baffin 
Island. 


2 Woman and Dog carved by Pilli- 
pussie in serpentine stone, now at 
Craig Harbour, Ellesmere Island. 
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her and Child carved by Mu- 
ee in amphibolite at Cape 
set, Baffin Island. 


whal over Mythical Beast 
ed by Kogalik in steatite at 
ungnetuk, east coast Hudson 
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Form in Architecture 


A TOOL THAT IS MADE for some special purpose is given a 
form fitted to do its work and that form usually suggests 
or expresses the purpose of the tool. Hence we have the 
common saying, “form follows function”. When the design 
of a building suggests its system of construction it is said 
to be of “functionalist design”. In buildings, however, there 
is a function or purpose anterior to the construction. Build- 
ings are generally intended to provide service. This is the 
primary and most important function of buildings and it 
is not usual to include this primary function when the term 
“functional” is used. Some buildings, such as grain eleva- 


‘tors may be obviously functional in both purpose and con- 


struction. It is desirable that buildings for human occupa- 
tion and service should express the primary purpose for 
which they exist. There are limitations to this sort of ex- 
pression but the appearance need not belie the purpose; 
a school need not look like a prison. A number of purposes 
may be served by one building, each of which may find 
some expression whilst some may not be permitted to 
obtrude themselves. A building that has a highly important 
purpose expressed in its form may be said to be of sym- 
bolic rather than of functionalist design. A city hall may 
be a symbol of civic government; a church may be a sym- 
bol of religious devotion. Some forms of themselves sug- 
gest ideas, others become symbols by custom, association 
or arbitrary adoption. 

Mr Lewis Mumford is quoted (Journal, September 1953) 
as saying of the United Nations Secretariat building, “That 
is a folly in that its basis is a complete disregarding of the 
functional working of the United Nations. The problems 
set before the architects were to create a symbol for man- 
kind of world unity, but the symbol was an American sky- 
scraper which is, for the larger part of mankind, a thing of 
horror, something which represents imperialism and the 
white man’s domination of life.” Mr Mumford, being a 
man of keen observation, cannot have failed to notice that 
this building is a fine example of functionalism, cubism, 
modernism and all the rest, and that it is a splendid prod- 
uct of human co-operation and effort in a multitude of 
ways and yet, with all these, he judges it to be a “folly”. 
Let us be fair in this matter. The designers of this building 
conceived of its function as being that of a vast human 
filing cabinet or card catalogue case and that is exactly 
what it looks like. It is one of the biggest and best con- 
trived filing cabinets in the world, a highly useful piece of 
furniture for modern administrative work. Mumford is, in 
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fact, inditing our conception of civilization and of pro- 
gress. Architects are not solely responsible for that but, as 
presumably intelligent human beings, they have a share 
in it. That share is of considerable importance since they 
are shapers of some of the necessary tools and apparatus 
of social life. 

When the British House of Commons was to be recon- 
structed, a conservative individual contended that it 
should not be primarily a place in which fine speaking 
could be well heard but rather a place where a limited 
number of persons, representing varied opinions, could 
meet one another face to face in opposite rows and iron 
out their differences, man with man reasoning together, 
and that it was no great matter if there were not room 
enough for everyone who might wish to take part in the 
discussions to be comfortably accommodated, and that 
was its true symbolic form. There may be a good point in 
what these vexatious critics say. 

The form that is suggested by primary function is but 
an idea in the mind and it remains to translate that idea 
into concrete visible shape. How shall we give form and 
beauty to ideas? Our first steps are usually towards our 
tried and trusty friend, the drafting board. It is sometimes 
said that architects are too much addicted to drafting 
board devices, that we are under the tyranny of the 
T-square. But if the drafting board can be a bad master 
it may also be a good servant. With its accessaries, it 
readily furnishes us with the bases of geometry, horizontal 
and vertical lines, the right angle, the circle and other 
fundamental forms. We must first put our ideas into some 
shape and order. Order cannot be produced out of chaos 
or out of disorder except by the use of geometrical forms. 
A formless collection of things or requirements must be 
arranged in some method by which we may survey and 
take account of what we have to deal with. An arrange- 
ment must consist of geometrical forms, lines, squares, 
circles or other, not necessarily mathematically exact, but 
recognizably near to such forms; only so can they become 
intelligible. The subject matter may cluster along lines 
horizontal, vertical, diagonal, straight or curved or radiat- 
ing from a centre. Writers upon art at the present day are 
fond of pointing out that great paintings can be analysed 
as being built up on some such mathematical bases. The 
artists, consciously or unconsciously, were impelled to use 
these to make their pictures patently intelligible. It is a 
horrible way to approach a picture, scalpel in hand to per- 
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form an autopsy. Better let our eyes joyfully read the mes- 
sage that is being semaphored to them. Herbert Read says 
“Art is an escape from chaos; it is movement ordained in 
numbers: it is mass confined in measure; it is the indeterm- 
ination of matter seeking the economy of life.” A world of 
order could not be created out of chaos except on mathe- 
matical principles and by the use of geometrical forms. 
Scientists tell us that this holds true in nature from beyond 
the furthest star to within the smallest atom. Architects 
have enough to study within their own tiny universe with- 
out attempting to follow this truth through all creation. 
Let us consider some objects in nature of generally admit- 
ted beauty of form within common and easy observation. 
The wild rose has five petals, the lily has six. The design of 
the one is based upon the pentagon, of the other upon the 
hexagon. That is a long way from being the whole story, 
for the circle, the spiral and other forms play a part, but 
the base, in each case, is a simple geometrical form. That 
simple form, however, has undergone obvious modifica- 
tions and also some subtle modulations. These are due to 
“surrounding circumstance” — to the whole of natures 
operations that have culminated in what is no longer a 
mere geometrical form but is a flower, a new creation, a 
thing of beauty. This is the manner in which beautiful 
things are created by nature. Our notions of beauty are 
derived from nature of whom we are part. It is well to 
note her methods and to apply them in such ways as we 
may. That is the way we are built. 

A geometrical base is only a starting point. The wide 
and varied scenes of nature provide many complexities in 
which the bases appear to be lost though always under- 
lying. These complex scenes and objects satisfy our eyes 
and we acknowledge their beauty. Nature is not static but 
constantly operative through forces that by ever present 
mathematical law, produce these many beautiful results. 
In an analogous way, works of architecture produce varied 
complex forms at the pressure of human needs. Whether 
these forms are beautiful depends upon the degree in 
which they take their place in nature or have affinity to 
natures work. Nature goes on to an end that we know not. 
Human works go on towards the accomplishment of defi- 
nite ideas that we set before us. Buildings, from their static 
nature, tend to remain nearer to their geometrical startin g 
points than do works of nature. Yet there are many ex- 
amples of buildings, old country houses, cathedrals and 
castles which may be said to have grown through the 
years and to take their place in nature. They are her adopt- 
ed children. 

Let us consider first some of the well known invented 
forms which have not undergone any great transformation 
from their geometrical base. Amongst the loveliest of 
shapes created by man are the classical columns. These are 
cylinders slightly modified and with some fine subtleties 
to please the eye. We no longer think of them as cylinders. 
They have become shapely limbs, things of beauty. They 
are examples of good design. This is far from saying that 
we should employ the shapes of classical pillars or of wild 
roses in our buildings. Many have been ensnared into 
doing so, for beauty can ensnare as well as inspire. In 
thinking of geometry as essential to design the great pyra- 
mid of Egypt must needs thrust its mighty form into the 
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picture. It is a stark, uncompromising geometrical shape 
too simple to satisfy the eye which seeks diversity. It was 
definitely intended to defy natures kindly hand. It has 
been denied entry into the beauty contest. But “beauty” is 
only one of the elements required in a work of art; “ex- 
pression” is an essential one and is an entirely different 
matter. Does the great pyramid “express” any great pri- 
mary purpose or any great effort of human aspiration? Is 
it a symbol of any great idea? Its intention was to be a 
witness to the world for all time of Egypt’s stability based 
upon her power to concentrate mighty effort by co-opera- 
tion under rational leadership, — of her accomplishment 
in raising civilization from anarchy by her slow and mas- 
sive effort, to a new, a higher and a permanent level. It is 
concrete evidence that she well and truly laid the founda- 
tions of western culture, that she understood how order 
may rise out of chaos. As symbolic architecture the pyra- 
mid excels the United Nations Secretariat building as it 
excelled the Tower of Babel. The Egyptian obelisk, on 
the other hand, is a square upright prism, sufficiently finely 
modified to be touched with beauty; it is not a mere geo- 
metrical form. Beauty is not essential to art but enriches it. 
Expression stirs our sympathies, enthusiasms and emotions 
and moves us to activities. Beauty acts upon the state of 
human feeling, schooling it without agitating it. It makes 
a lasting impression upon it making us wiser and better. 
The beautiful sculptures from Phigaleia came to light in 
Goethe’s time, when he saw them he said they made him 
feel two thousand years younger and better. All the en- 
thusiasms of our day become eventually matters of the 
past, others take their place. Beauty is a joy for ever, a 
permanent principle and intuition as are logic and mathe- 
matics in their very different spheres, they are all related 
and reinforce one another. 

Architecture being a three dimensional art, the solid or 
cubical forms have more place in it than the plane figures. 
It is natural, therefore, that many architects have called 
special attention to “cubism” as an important element in 
design. The basic solid geometrical forms are the cube 
and the sphere; derived forms are prisms, pyramids, sphe- 
roids and others. The eyes of children are strongly attracted 
by such shapes. They love to play with them for the form’s 
sake quite apart from any literary or other symbols that 
may be inscribed on them. Frank Lloyd Wright tells us 
that such playthings were a valuable element in his own 
early training. Children hail with delight the magical soap 
bubble as it sails out upon the air. The shapes of buildings, 
however, must suit the needs of human occupancy and 
must, therefore, be considerably modified from strict geo- 
metrical form for that and other reasons. 

The Roman pantheon consists of a vast hemisphere set 
upon a cylinder. It has minor modifications which may 
lend interest but do not obscure this main form. The 
building, as it now stands, after eighteen centuries of con- 
tinuous use, presents externally its stripped and naked 
hulk which has not earned any great praise for beauty. 
But to stand within that magic circle and to feel the em- 
brace of that great sphere which fills the vast volume with 
tranquility and peace is a pure delight such as children 
have, and is seldom the lot of adults. The building was, 
with a large gesture, dedicated to whatever gods there be. 
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It was put in charge of a brotherhood association. It may 
well be said to symbolize the Roman ideal of world-em- 
bracing unity as expressed by Vergil:— “Rule thou the 
nations Rome Imperial; Thine these arts alone. Peace on 
the peoples bind”. It is easy for us to say that the old 
Romans had the wrong idea of world peace and unity; but 
have we got much further towards that ideal? The sphere- 
like form of the dome of St. Paul’s, London, surges up from 
a cylinder the circular shape of which is strongly empha- 
sized. It appears to radiate calm over the turmoil of the 
city. Perhaps beyond its original intent it has become a 
symbol of inward peace in outward storm, of steadfastness 
in adversity. 

Straight-sided forms are more easily adapted than circu- 
lar ones to our structural methods and to the various 
occupations of our lives. The Greek temple is a four-sided 
prism, somewhat modified by occasion and circumstance. 
It is placed horizontally. The eye travels more easily in a 
horizontal than in a vertical direction; but if everything 
were horizontal this would be a very flat world. The eye 
delights in variety and in contrasts. The contrast of the 
rectangular forms of buildings with the multitudinous 
forms of nature is pleasant to the eyes. In buildings, the 
vertical lines provide strong contrast to the horizontal. 
These are therefore the commonest playthings of the 
architect, both in the buildings themselves and in their 
_settings whether beside pools of water, level lawns or flat 
pavings, where the contrast of textures may be added to 
that of plane surfaces. The campanile of St. Mark’s at 
Venice, standing between the greater and the lesser piazze, 
with their wide pavings, is a striking example. This is not 
merely a high, square vertical prism. The genius of man 
has so modified it that it has become almost a human 
personality, one of Venice’s “most potent, grave and rever- 
end seniors”, who, having one night completely collapsed 
through weight of years, was promptly put upon his feet 
again. Venice could never do without that splendid old 
figure. His cousin of Pisa has sadly deviated from the path 
of uprightness thereby losing much of the respect other- 
wise due to him. Le Corbusier relates how, on one occasion 
when he was taking a walk, he was suddenly violently 
arrested, not by secret police, but by a menhir or huge 
standing stone on the coast of Britanny. Upright against 
the horizon of the sea, that mighty gesture stopped him in 
his tracks. It was noble and it marked the situation. Neither 
Corbusier, nor any one else knows what situation it marks. 
It commemorated or indicated something important. Yet 
this time-defying warrior is still at his post of duty, like the 
Spartans in the pass of Thermopylae; but, in this case, the 
memory of man has been faithless to the occasion. Perhaps 
some day we may learn its significance. The campanile 
speaks with the same upright gesture and creates a state 
of feeling joyous and bracing. 

A cubical figure that has much intruded itself into our 
bewildered cities is the “slab”, a very high rectangular 
prism having its other dimensions much greater than its 
thickness and generally with little qualification of its 
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crude form. Architects have not introduced this form on 
account of any keen desire of the eyes for slabs so high 
that the eye finds them hard to climb (except in pictures, 
where they don’t look so bad). These slabs exhibit a great 
and intelligent application of human effort and their 
builders are rightly proud of their great accomplishment. 
These are matters quite apart from the idea of beauty. 
Lewis Mumford says that the American skyscraper is a 
thing of horror to the larger part of mankind. This horror 
is, in part, due to the monstrous scale of these giant slabs 
which threaten with annihilation the pigmy personality, 
the especial jewel of the soul, and partly because the cul- 
ture that they represent appears to be one of cut-throat 
strife rather than one of civility, peace and mutual con- 
sideration. As to the Palladians, the glories of the middle 
ages seemed barbarous, so, to these people, the restless 
absorption in physical and intellectual energy seems a 
barbarous “way of life”. The whole truth is on neither side. 
Could these buildings inspire men with beauty there 
might be reconciliation. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the primary pur- 
pose or function of a building and the function of its 
structural parts or system. Functionalism has been sug- 
gested as a ruling principle of design, with the meaning 
that the structural system should dominate in its appear- 
ance. This sort of functionalism is splendidly exemplified 
in the greater Gothic buildings. The stout pillars that carry 
the ribbed vaultings of the medieval cathedrals are them- 
selves ribbed with vertical reedings or pipings, each of 
which corresponds with a rib of the vaults or of the nave 
arcades. These pillars would have done their work quite 
as efficiently had they been simple cylinders as, indeed, 
they sometimes are, in Notre Dame, Paris, for example. 
The designers, however, were fascinated by the structural 
skill of their creations and expressed the system of con- 
struction even in these pillars. There was a gain in beauty 
by this device. The buildings were entirely of one material, 
hand-hewn stone. Their method of structure was ex- 
pressed in every part. This imposed a complete unity, 
making the building a grand unified complexity, a delight 
to the eye. The method of construction of these buildings 
has become obsolete, it is superseded, The beauty thus 
created is a permanent quality. Other structural systems 
may achieve success of a similar kind. Functionalism as 
thus employed can have great value in architectural de- 
sign, but it is not an essential element. The Greek temple 
was designed to appear as if made out of one great block, 
no expression being given to its process of construction. 
Yet even in this, unity is emphasized by the adherence 
throughout to a trabeated system of construction and by 
the use of a single building material. In the temple 
“beauty” completely dominated “expression” for that 
people realized the power of beauty to instil a civilized 
state of feeling. This state of feeling was to them the high- 
est duty of man. Beauty was therefore a moral principle 
and beauty and goodness were one. This seems to us a 
strange statement, but that was there opinion. 
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Windsor Civic Auditorium Competition 


THE CITY OF WINDSOR, ONTARIO, is, in 1954, celebrating its 
centenary and has made very extensive plans for marking 
this milestone in fitting manner. Among many other pro- 
jects of a more carnival nature, the city decided to start 
an ambitious scheme in the shape of a civic auditorium 
and convention centre which would be a lasting memorial 
of the celebration and which would, at the same time, be 
a continuing asset to the business, cultural and recreational 
interests of the community. 

It was decided to hold a competition to select an archi- 
tect to design the building and the writer was appointed 
professional adviser and chairman of the jury of award 
with Mr Eero Saarinen and Mr Peter Tillmann as judges. 

The competition was limited to Windsor architects and 
the response was most encouraging; ten of a possible 
twelve applied for the program and seven submitted 
drawings. 

The problem was a difficult one and the time allotted for 
its solution far from adequate; the site was restricted and 
the budget had to be carefully watched. An added 
obstacle for the competitors to overcome was the require- 
ment that they should provide for not only some half- 
dozen major functions but, also, the possibility of construct- 
ing the building in stages as funds became available. 

From the jury’s point of view, there were several inter- 
esting solutions and it was obvious that a great amount of 
study had gone into all schemes. They were unanimous in 
their decision to award first place to the entry submitted 
by Johnson, McWhinnie. 


George D. Gibson 
Professional Adviser 


Their plot plan was very well worked out, incorporating 
in a well-integrated scheme the river-side park with the 
building proper. The outdoor theatre takes advantage of 
an existing slope for its seating arrangement, and is 
screened as well as possible from the distractions of the 
bisecting roadway. The car parking and debussing facili- 
ties were carefully thought out. The placing of the build- 
ings on the site, separated by a sculpture court with a 
graceful entrance from the business street, was also well 
studied. 

The plan was clear and functional; the jury was im- 
pressed with the maturity and care with which services 
were integrated and studied and the responsibility shown 
towards the function the building has to serve. Although 
there is a sense of spaciousness throughout, the cubage of 
the building was almost the lowest of any scheme sub- 
mitted. 

The massing of the several main elements was good and 
the main elevation provided a clean and not unpleasing 
outward expression of the inward functions. The jury felt 
that the remaining elevations could be considerably im- 
proved with further study. 

The authors of the winning design are Douglas C. 
Johnson and Cunningham S. McWhinnie, who received 
their degrees from the School of Architecture at Toronto 
in 1950 and 1951 respectively. Both were born in Windsor 
and both gave service in the late war. After varied 
experience in the architectural and construction fields 
they formed their partnership in July, 1953. 


Plot plan 
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NEWS FROM THE INSTITUTE 


THE FELLOWS’ SCHOLAR, 1954 


S3101 39Vd 


Mr Ross Anderson 


A biographical sketch of Mr Anderson appeared in the 
October, 1953, issue of the Journal in connexion with his 
article on India. However, on this important occasion, a 
few more words may be appropriate. Following his Indian, 
Australian and European experiences, Mr Anderson en- 
tered the office of Charles Kleiber in Moutier, Switzerland, 
his present address. 

Mr Anderson has long had an interest in the French 
language and in French people. On graduation from the 
School of Architecture, University of Toronto, in 1952, he 
joined the staff of Edouard Fiset in Quebec. His program 
under the Fellows’ Scholarship involves “a study and ana- 
lysis of architectural development in the St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes region of eastern Canada. The study will 
cover the area between Lake Superior and the Maritimes, 
and the period from colonial times to the present day”. 

As the object of his study, he hopes “to establish the 
basic pattern which architecture has followed, the factors 
which have influenced its development; and to illustrate 
the results of these influences on the architecture of today”. 

We understand that Mr Anderson intends to embark (a 
not inappropriate word for a sailor-architect) on his task 
in the early summer. 


MR SYLVESTER SULLIVAN 


The President 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 


Dear Mr Morris: 
This is probably my last message to the RAIC as its 
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representative on the Council ofthe RIBA. It is, as it 
always has been, one of good will. Now it is good-bye —a 
good-bye in which respect and regard are bound up, and 
good wishes redoubled. Now that age has me in its grip, 
it is time a younger man took over your representation. 
Even though age may make me dodder there shall be no 
doddering in my friendship. May growing strength attend 
you all. 

It has been a pleasure and delight to welcome your 
President and Mrs Schofield Morris and Mr and Mrs Rox- 
burgh Smith during Coronation year. In both cases the 
visits were too brief to satisfy us or to give proper oppor- 
tunity for the entertainment we should have liked to 
extend to such distinguished representatives. You must 
accept this brief word both of our pleasure and dis- 
appointment. Therefore a special word of greeting and 
farewell to these four, also to Mr and Mrs Forsey Page of a 
previous year and to their son whom it was a delight of my 
late brother and myself to meet in London during the war. 

At last, we are to be ‘granted’ a limited number of mil- 
lions per annum for rebuilding, under license, of course. 
The word ‘granted’ is the politician’s way of saying we are 
to be permitted to spend our own or our clients’ money. 
There is no question of grant about it, though it might 
seem to you we were to receive monetary aid from the 
Government. Far from that, there are hindrances at every 
turn. First the town planners (three authorities) who grab 
strips of frontage land for the payment of one ten-shilling 
note in order to call it a purchase. Then ribbon develop- 
ment (two authorities, though why, goodness knows). 
Then the London Building Acts, administered by the Lon- 
don County Council. Here ‘means of escape in case of fire’ 
arise and again any questions arising on construction or 
other matters. Under this Council comes the district sur- 
veyor who sees that the Building Acts are complied with. 
Separate approvals are required under each part of the 
Acts. The local government engineers come in on ques- 
tions of lines of frontage, paving levels or crossing of pave- 
ments for entrances and exits. The medical officer of health 
deals with lavatories, their ventilation, width of areas and 
sanitation generally. Then the Ministry of Works on the 
granting of licenses and on air-raid shelters. All, or nearly 
all, of these require plans, sections and elevations in dupli- 
cate, triplicate and in one case quintriplicate. In one build- 
ing known to me over one thousand copies of plans have 
been called for by these authorities. What can they do 
with them? 

No wonder our young architects are emigrating! Be 
kind to them. 

L. Sylvester Sullivan 
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L. Sylvester Sullivan, Esq., FRIBA, 
14 Gray’s Inn Square, 

Grays Inn, 

London, W.C.1, 

England. 


Dear Mr Sullivan: 

The Council and members of the Royal Institute have 
received your letter of resignation as our representative 
on the Council of the RIBA with feelings of regret in our 
parting and gratitude for your service to us. 

During the fourteen years which you have represented 
us in the United Kingdom our profession in Canada has 
suffered from a deep depression and another war. We have 
also enjoyed and are now experiencing a great oppor- 
tunity. 

You in Britain have passed successfully through more 
grevious fortunes. You have seen the work of generations 
destroyed and have as yet been prevented from rebuilding. 
Within a few years social changes have come about which 
would normally occupy many decades and this has in- 
creased the difficulties of reconstruction. 

We in Canada know with what constancy you have 
maintained the honour and dignity of our profession and 
we are most conscious of the privilege which it has been 
to have you as our representative in London. We believe 
that at the time of your leaving us our relations with the 
RIBA have never been more cordial. 

We have already told you what a pleasure it was for my 
wife and I to have spent a few hours with you last summer. 
We will look forward to the possibility of meeting and 
talking with you again. Mr and Mrs Roxburgh Smith and 
Mr and Mrs Forsey Page join us in sending their greetings. 

This message goes to you with the warmest good wishes 
of every member of our Royal Institute. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. Schofield Morris 
President 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS AND NOTICES 
47th Annual Assembly of the RAIC, Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, May 11th to 15th, 1954. 


Annual Convention of The Royal Australian Institute of 
Architects, Sydney, New South Wales, May 9th to 15th, 
1954. 

An invitation has been received for members of the 
RAIC to attend this Convention and further information 
may be obtained from Mr H. Ingham Ashworth, Chairman 
of the Convention Organizing Committee, Dean of the 
Faculty of Architecture, University of Sydney, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 


Annual Meeting of The Engineering Institute of Canada, 


Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, May 12th to 14th, 1954. 


British Architects’ Conference, Torquay, May 26th to 29th, 
1954. 


86th Convention of the American Institute of Architects, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., June 15th to 19th, 1954. 


In 1932 the precedence of honours and degrees for use of 
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members was set up in a directive. For the guidance of 
members this is referred to again as being the order of 
precedence: 

1 Honours from the Crown 

2 Degrees from Universities 

3 Membership or Fellowship in the RAIC 

4 Membership in Royal societies 

5 Other societies 


RAIC 47th ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 

The Theme 

The theme of the Annual Assembly is “The Architect in 
Industry and Commerce”, a study and appreciation of the 
relationship of the architect in the post-war industrial and 
commercial development in Canada. To further this theme 
the Assembly starts out with a Building Industry Confer- 
ence, integrated with seminars on Condensation and 
Acoustics. 


Program of events: 
Tuesday, May 11 
12.30 p.m.- 2.00 p.m. 
12.30 p.m.- 4.30 p.m. 
6.30 p.m.- 8.30 p.m. 
Wednesday, May 12 
10.00 a.m. Exhibition opens 
10.00 a.m.-12.00 noon 1953 Council Meeting 
10.00 a.m.-12.00 noon Architectural Training Committee 
Meeting 
President’s Luncheon (RAIC 
Council & Committees) 
Members visit Exhibition 
Seminar on “Acoustics” 
Editorial Board Meeting 
Cocktails, PQAA Dinner (stag) 
(Out-of-Province members of 
RAIC to be guests of the PQAA) 


Building Industry Luncheon 
Seminar on “Condensation” 
Cocktails and Buffet Supper 


12.30 p.m. 


2.00 p.m.- 5.00 p.m. 
2.00 p.m.- 5.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m.- 6.00 p.m. 
6.00 p.m. 


Thursday, May 13 
10.00 a.m. Exhibition opens 
9.30 a.m.-12.00 noon RAIC General Assembly 
12.30 p.m.- 3.00 p.m. Luncheon at Chalet 
3.30 p.m.- 4.30 p.m. Members visit Exhibition 
3.30 p.m.- 4.30 p.m. College of Fellows Business 


Meeting 
4.30 p.m.- 5.30 p.m. College of Fellows Installation 
Ceremony 
6.00 p.m. Cocktails, Andrew Cobb Dinner 
Friday, May 14 
10.00 a.m. Exhibition opens 


9.30 a.m.- 12.30 p.m. 
12.30 a.m.- 2.00 p.m. 


RAIC General Assembly 
Members and Ladies at liberty for 


luncheon 
2.30 p.m.- 4.00 p.m. Seminar 
4.00 p.m.- 5.00 p.m. Members visit closing of Exhi- 
bition | 
6.00 p.m. Cocktails and Annual Dinner at 
Cercle Universitaire 
Saturday, May 15 


10.00 a.m.-12.00 noon 1954 Council Meeting 
10.00 a.m.-12.00 noon Architectural Training 
Committee Meeting 


12.80 p.m. 1954 Council Luncheon 
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Cocktails and Buffet Supper On Tuesday evening all archi- 
tects will gather on the Exhibition Floor to welcome repre- 
sentatives of the Building Products Exhibition and to view the 
Exhibition. 


PQAA Dinner The PQAA will be host to all visiting archi- 
tects and delegates from the companies represented in the 
Building Products Exhibition. There will be no charge to out- 
of-province members of the RAIC. Prominent guests will be 
invited and suitable entertainment provided. 


Andrew Cobb Dinner This function will again be a gay in- 
formal dinner and reunion of the architects and their ladies, 
with selected entertainment. 


Annual Dinner The Annual Dinner will be the occasion on 
which the RAIC will gather to honour its special guests and 
friends at Cercle Universitaire (black or white tie). 


Ladies’ Activities 
Wednesday, May 12 Out of town luncheon combined with 
a city tour on the return trip. In the evening a special party 
will be organized for the ladies, the details of which will be 
announced later. 
Thursday, May 13 Ladies will lunch at the famous Mount 
Royal Chalet with members. This will be a fine opportunity for 
both the architects, their wives and friends to get together and 
enjoy the scenic beauty of Montreal. 

In the evening the Andrew Cobb Dinner will be held and 
the ladies are expected to be well represented. 
Friday, May 14 Ladies will be expected to attend the An- 
nual Dinner of the RAIC, which is the highlight of the As- 


- sembly. Mrs J. C. Meadowcroft and Mrs Pierre Amos are Joint 


Chairwomen for the Ladies Committee. 


MANITOBA ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 

ANNUAL MEETING 1954 

The 1954 Annual Meeting of The Manitoba Association of 
Architects, held on Saturday, February 20th, marked an 
innovation in the usual order of the annual conference, 
when a full one-day program was introduced. The annual 
business meeting of the Association was convened in the 
Exhibition Centre of the library building on the Fort 
Garry campus of The University of Manitoba, and was 
followed by a luncheon in the University Residence, at 
which R. Schofield Morris, President of The Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada, and C. J. G. Carroll, Secreta- 
ry, were welcome guests. Mr Morris, as guest speaker, 
recorded highlights in the history of the RAIC and ex- 
plained its function today. 

In the afternoon a seminar on school design brought 
together representatives of the provincial department of 
education, the Association and guests. One of the delight- 
ful features of this session was the opportunity afforded 
members to inspect the new University library building; 
another was the timely showing of a most important archi- 
tectural exhibition on loan from The Museum of Modern 
Art, namely, “Built in U.S.A.: Post-War Architecture”. 
Henry Russell Hitchcock, acclaimed as the leading his- 
torian of modern architecture on this continent, selected 
the buildings depicted in this exhibition as the most sig- 
nificant examples of contemporary architecture in the 
United States since 1945, and the Association considers 
itself most fortunate to have had the privilege of sharing 
in its University showing. 

The annual reception and dinner, held this year in the 
new Assiniboine Hotel in St. James, enjoyed the best turn- 
out the Association has known. Architect Harold Spitzna- 
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gel of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, who was after dinner 
speaker, “brought down the house” with the remarks 
which accompanied his illustrated talk. 

As a result of the annual election, following is the 1954 
slate of officers: President, Ernest J. Smith; Vice-President, 
H. H. G. Moody; Councillors, Cecil N. Blankstein, Dennis 
H. Carter, Philip M. Casey, A. James Donahue, K. R. D. . 
Pratt, Earle G. Simpson and Eric W. Thrift; Executive 
Secretary, Mrs Douglas Chevrier. 

The report of the President, Ernest J. Smith, as present- 
ed to the annual meeting of the Association, follows: 


During the year under review full membership in the 
Association increased from seventy-five members at the 
end of 1952 to eighty-nine as at December 31st, 1953; since 
the beginning of 1954 we have registered an additional six 
members, for a total of ninety-five. Associate membership 
now stands at thirty-one. 

A page has been set aside in the minute book out of 
respect for the memory of the late E. Parkinson, architect. 
Mr Parkinson, who passed away in June of last year, was 
for many years resident architect for the Dominion Gov- 
ernment at Winnipeg. Since his retirement from practice 
in 1948 he had been an honorary member of the Associa- 
tion. I ask you to stand with me for a moment of silence in 
his memory. 

The auditors’ statement of December 31st, 1952, showed 
a net worth of $5,269.68. At the same date in 1953 our 
net worth has increased by $1,508.42 to a new high 
of $6,778.10, and our bank account has never looked 
healthier. 

Significant in 1953 was the increase in activity among 
members and associates, due mainly to the efforts of your 
activity committee, which I feel should be sincerely con- 
gratulated and thanked for the work it has done. Mr Pratt, 
in his public relations report, will cover these activities in 
some detail. Briefly, they included meetings held for visit- 
ing speakers, tours of manufacturing plants, participation 
in the Winnipeg House Builders’ Exhibition for 1953, de- 
sign of The T. Eaton Co. Ltd. model house, the Massey 
Medals Exhibition, and publication of a number of articles 
on architectural themes. In addition, several meetings 
were devoted to general discussion of architectural pro- 
blems. Although good progress was made in these get- 
togethers, it is my feeling that we can go even further in 
this respect. 

In April your President and Mr Eric Thrift, your Vice- 
President, attended the Annual Assembly of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada in Toronto, as delegates 
from The Manitoba Association of Architects. Professor 
John A. Russell, your past President, also attended as the 
representative of the School of Architecture at The Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. The convention enjoyed the usual full 
program of business meetings, sight-seeing and social 
events. The assembly was honoured at the annual dinner 
by the presence of His Excellency, the Governor General 
of Canada, Mr Vincent Massey, and also had the very 
great pleasure of hearing Sir Hugh Casson. 

At the general assembly the question of the desirability 
of design competitions for major buildings to be built with 
public money came up for discussion. This question was 
put in the hands of a committee to report at the next 
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assembly. Subsequently, the provincial associations were 
contacted and at a general meeting your associates form- 
ulated their thoughts about the matter and forwarded an 
opinion to the RAIC Committee. 

Your Council acted on the directive passed at the last 
annual meeting in connection with the revision of the 
method of nominating members for the annual ballot. A 
general meeting was called for October 27th, 1953, and 
the new method of nomination for Council was approved. 
Subsequently our legal counsel scrutinized and approved 
the change for inclusion in our by-laws. Early in 1953 addi- 
tional copies of the Architects’ Act, Amendment to the Act 
and the revised by-laws, as approved by the annual meet- 
ing of February 2nd, 1953, were printed and distributed 
to the members. 

Council had occasion, in the course of the year, to dis- 
cuss the question of reinstatement of members whose 
memberships had lapsed, either through absence from this 
province or suspension. The main point under discussion 
was the advisability of requiring payment of a re-registra- 
tion fee prior to reinstatement as a practising member. In 
this connection the by-law dealing with fees and dues is 
in need of clarification, and I suggest that the incoming 
Council take this point under consideration with a view to 
further by-law revision if this action is considered neces- 
sary. 

In the matter of public relations, I suggest to the in- 
coming Council that it reconsider the practice of retaining 
an outside professional adviser for the time being. It is my 
feeling that, although the various public relations sub- 
committees have done commendable jobs, public rela- 
tions, generally, should have fewer committees and be 
brought under one limited head. 

It has been an honour to serve as your President this past 
year. May I thank all members of Council, the secretary, 
and the many others for their great help and cooperation 
during my term of office. 


ONTARIO 

To private practising architects, it is evident that certain 
discrepancies sometimes exist between the theory of the 
scheduled minimum charges, set forth by the Association, 
and the application of this schedule to actual business 
practice. Such discrepancies effect a lowering in the 
standard of services and bring discredit to the architec- 
tural profession. 

Throughout the course of professional training adminis- 
tered by the universities, we find an integrated presentation 
of ethics, which is directed toward probity in the practice 
of architecture. To the young man, thus nurtured, and 
awaiting the stampede of clients to his newly established 
premises, there comes the realization that certain appre- 
hensions are well founded, and that professional competi- 
tion is not regulated entirely by variations in ability, 
diligence, experience, or personality, but can often be 
affected by reduced charges for services. Such reductions 
are justified only when partial services are to be provided. 
Under the terms of a standard agreement, established on 
the usual percentage basis, these reductions should, how- 
ever, remain constant throughout the profession. 

There is no doubt that under certain conditions it is 
feasible to charge by means of an hourly rate, based upon 
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overhead cost plus profit, which amount could vary from 
office to office, consistent with variable overhead. Work 
falling into this classification is often specialized or unique 
in type, and does not form a pre-eminent part of the 
average practice. 

Concern is warranted, however, when reduced rates 
are applied to projects and services to which the usual 
fair and reasonable percentage rates are applicable. 

As architects, we realize that it is economically im- 
possible to provide adequate professional services at a 
reduced rate. Therefore, malpractice in this regard must 
be detrimental to a project, as the services provided would 
tend to deteriorate to a point where a profit is realized. 
Since such inadequate work is tendered, as being up to 
the prevailing level of quality, this regrettable practice is 
harmful to the client concerned, and reflects unfavourably 
upon the whole profession. 

Through an extensive public relations program, we 
endeavour to educate the potential client to an under- 
standing and acceptance of the need for architectural 
services. Obviously this program can be of inestimable 
value to our profession if it is not nullified by examples of 
low quality building, produced under the seal of architec- 
ture. This type of building becomes more conspicuous in 
districts where there are relatively few practising archi- 
tects. It would appear, therefore, to be the duty of the 
local chapters to prevent substandard service resulting 
in many instances from substandard charges, and assure 
the maintenance of a uniformly high standard of architec- 
ture throughout the profession. 

D.C. Johnson, Windsor 


OBITUARY 

Gordon McLeod Pitts, M.Sc., B.Arch., vice-chairman of 
the City Executive Committee, former member of McGill 
University Board of Governors, died suddenly on March 
Ist last at the age of 68. A native of Fredericton, N.B., Mr 
Pitts was a fellow of the RIBA, served as President of the 
RAIC and PQAA and a councillor of the EIC. In 1909, he 
served on the staff at McGill University, acted as super- 
intendent of construction for the Montreal High School, 
was assistant to John A. Pearson, architect for the construc- 
tion of the Parliament Buildings. In 1919, he joined the 
firm of Edward and W. S. Maxwell and four years later 
formed the partnership of Maxwell and Pitts. 

He served as chairman of the McGill University’s Site 
Planning Committee, and, in 1946, was made an honorary 
life member of the Graduate Society after continuous 
participation in its affairs for thirty years. He was author 
of “Transportation in Canada”, “Planning the Canada of 
Tomorrow”, and other brochures on post-war planning 
and housing. 

Among the many eulogies expressed, were the follow- 
ing: “We have lost a beloved friend and inspiring col- 
league, who had a sense of fairness and was a man of 
uncommon uprightness; few men have devoted themselves 
more energetically to finding solutions for the problems 
that confronted the City of Montreal. He gave unstint- 
ingly of his time and abilities to McGill University, his 
church and to his chosen profession of architecture”. His 
colleagues at the city hall paid tribute to him saying that 
no man was more devoted than he to the public welfare, 
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and no one gave more of himself to public affairs. 

This is truly a tribute that his long years of hard work 
had fully earned. 

He also represented the City of Montreal at the Coro- 
nation of Queen Elizabeth, after which, he toured Eng- 
land and Europe spending several weeks studying traffic 
conditions and submitted a very comprehensive report on 
his return to Montreal. 

While in Quebec on February 3rd last, in connection 
with revisions to the City of Montreal bill to be placed 
before the Legislative Assembly, he stayed over to attend 
the Annual Meeting of the PQAA, which was held on the 
5th and 6th, and, as in the past, took up his position in the 
rear of the hall where we were accustomed to hear his 
pros and cons on any and all matters for the good and 
welfare of the architectural profession. 

It was as an architect that his confréres knew him best, 
and as a loyal and tireless worker for the PQAA. Gordie, as 
he was affectionately known to his many friends, died in 
harness. He was a truly Christian gentleman and will be 
greatly missed. 

C. Davis Goodman 


Auguste Perret 1874-1954 
À great master died. 

Auguste Perret, pioneer in reinforced concrete architec- 
ture, passed away at the age of eighty. France lost one of 
its noblest sons. 

We say “reinforced concrete architecture”, because this 
great French architect and clever constructor brought the 
synthesis of reinforced concrete and pure architecture. 

When, in the beginning of our twentieth century, people 
considered reinforced concrete to be just a new material 
for constructive parts in vulgar utility, the young Perret 
already understood the very nature of the new material, 
and clearly saw this important future role. The brothers 
Auguste and Gustave Perret, sons of a contractor, designed 
and constructed the first building completely in rein- 
forced concrete, in 1903, the apartment house at 25 Rue 
Franklin, Paris. 

I shall never forget my first visit to the great master, 
some twenty-five years ago, in this same apartment house 
where he occupied the top floor. Entering his large study, 
the small built man immediately impressed me as a real 
“grand-seigneur”. From the first moment I noticed the 
dignity, the quiet resoluteness, and the aristocracy of mind 
of this typical Frenchman. He offered me a chair and 
seated himself in an easy chair at his exceptionally low, 
kidney-shaped desk. As long as our conversation lasted, I 
remained fascinated by the expression of those bright eyes, 
betraying the sharpness of his mind and the vision of the 
prophet. Later encounters only strengthened my impres- 
sions of this first meeting. 

In his many important buildings in and around Paris, in 
Le Havre and in North Africa, we can admire the courage 
of this architect, who exposed the structural parts com- 
pletely, showing the pureness and logic of their function. 
He knew how to let his unfinished concrete frames be the 
noble backbone of his architectural idea, in factories as 
well as in office buildings and churches. No other archi- 
tect, not even his pupil Le Corbusier, ever showed the 
grey concrete as beautifully harmonizing with the whole 
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building and being as essentially an integral part of the 
entire conception as did Auguste Perret. 

He never abandoned his French classic style, leaving 
the simple post-and-lintel system exposed. “La grande 
simplicité est faite d’un ordre et d’une victoire . . . Le 
simple est l'effet d’un art ou d’une force suprême”, said 
the man who studied Viollet-le-Duc’s extensive works at 
the age of twelve! 

Too dignified to boast, too serious to dramatize, his 
strong resoluteness gave him the pride of a deserved 
authority. No wonder that the way he criticized other 
great contemporaries was not always friendly. With his 
French sense of humour he called Wright’s houses “half 
cellar, half garret”. He detested Le Corbusier’s horizontal 
windows, stating that he had never been able to ob- 
serve beautiful women unless through vertical openings. 
Humour with a deeper architectural sense. 

It is the classic principle and not the classic form that 
prevails in Perret’s unadorned architecture. Although 
some of his works may not attract today’s young and more 
fancy minded generation, future critics may judge 
whether Auguste Perret’s architecture will be of lasting 
value and may really be called classic. I would not be 
surprised. 


Jan Albarda 


COMPETITION 
The National Industrial Design Council announces A 
Design Competition for a Tea Set in silver. Three prizes 
will be awarded — $750, $400 and $250. The Jury consists 
of L. A. C. Panton, Principal, Ontario College of Art, 
Toronto; M. T. Ellis, Member, Board of Governors, Cana- 
dian Jewellers Institute, Toronto; Eric R. Arthur, Profes- 
sor, School of Architecture, University of Toronto; Julien 
Hébert, Sculptor and Industrial Designer, Montreal; 
Freda James, Interior Decorator, Toronto. 

Entry form and additional printed information may be 
obtained from Donald Buchanan, Secretary, National 
Industrial Design Council, Design Centre, Ottawa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF FELLOWSHIPS 

D. B. Mansur, president of Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation, has announced that twelve fellowships 
and three bursaries to assist those undertaking studies in 
community planning and the general field of housing and 
urban development would be awarded for the academic 
year of 1954-55. 

For those with professional and practical experience in 
the field of housing and residential development, two sen- 
ior fellowships are offered. These awards are intended to 
aid those who have already shown capacity for original 
work and who are able to contribute to the body of knowl- 
edge and practice in the development of Canadian hous- 
ing. Candidates for these awards must be prepared to 
devote their full time to such work for a period of at least 
eight months. 

The remaining ten fellowships of $1,200 each are offered 
for the study of community planning at the Universities of 
McGill, Toronto, Manitoba or British Columbia, to gradu- 
ates of recognized universities in the social sciences, 
architecture or civil engineering. These awards are inten- 
ded for those who are preparing themselves to work in 
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community planning, housing and allied occupations in a 
professional capacity and in public service. Candidates 
are required to meet the academic qualifications of the 
university to which application is made and be prepared 
to undertake a prescribed course of study. 

The three bursaries in the amount of $800 each are 
offered to graduate students who may be specializing in 
the study of housing from the social, financial or design 
point of view. 

Further information concerning these fellowships and 
bursaries may be obtained from the chairman of the 
research committee, Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, Ottawa. 


U.B.C. AWARDS 
The School of Architecture at the University of British 
Columbia announces the following prizes — 

Prizes awarded by the B.C. Coast Woods Trade Exten- 
sion Bureau for a regular project in fourth and fifth years 
involving the use of wood. Fifth year to Richard Weldon 
Haley for a dairy farm, $100. Fourth year to Patrick E. 
Loukes and Clyde D. Rowett for a ski lodge, $50 each. 

A prize of $200 awarded by the Atlas Asbestos Company 
Limited in third year to B. James Wensley, B.Sc. (Alberta) 
for a project in connection with a glue laminating factory. 


1952 FELLOWS SCHOLARSHIP 
INTERIM REPORT 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Mr Forsey Page, Chancellor 
The College of Fellows 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 


Dear Mr Page: 

I wish respectfully to submit herewith the first part of the 
report on my activities as the recipient of the College of Fel- 
lows Scholarship for 1952. 

I should like to take this opportunity once again to express 
my deep appreciation to the College of Fellows for the oppor- 
tunity for further study and experience which were opened to 
me through the award of the Scholarship, and to express my 
recognition of the obligations and responsibilities to the pro- 
fession and to the community which I feel are inherent in such 
a trust. 

Yours very truly, 
Gerald A. P. Carrothers 


Chronology 

Upon being awarded the College of Fellows Scholarship in the 
spring of 1952, I applied for admission to the Graduate School 
of Design at Harvard University and was admitted for the 
academic year of 1952-53 as a candidate with advance stand- 
ing for the degree of Master in City Planning. I proceeded to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in September of 1952, and, after 
pursuing a course of study for a full academic year, I was 
awarded the degree of Master in City Planning at the com- 
mencement exercises of Harvard University on June 11th, 1953. 


Program of Study 

My program of study was built around the basic laboratory 
course, Regional Planning 2c, of the final year of the planning 
program. This was a program of research, analysis, and design 
_ directed by Professor Coleman Woodbury and Professor W. L. 
C. Wheaton, which occupied the greater part of the program 
during the two academic terms. The course consisted of a 
series of problems dealing with various aspects of community, 
city, metropolitan, and regional planning, including problems 
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in industrial location, urban redevelopment, “new town” de- 
sign, the preparation of master plans, and the study of regional 
resources development. These problems were based on actual 
conditions in various communities of the Boston region, with 
the exception of the problem concerning regional development, 
which was concerned with the Missouri River Basin. 

The problems, of varying complexity, stressed the interrela- 
tionships of areas devoted to residential, commercial, industrial, 
recreational and other public uses; the financial, legal and ad- 
ministrative problems of the public regulation of land use; the 
provision and design of highways, railroads, port facilities, air- 
ports, and other aids to land, sea, and air transport; the 
financing, design and operation of public utilities; and housing. 
The regional development problem involved the study of major 
influences of natural resources, climate and geography upon 
the location and character of rural and urban activities and 
settlements; problems of population, transportation, commerce, 
industry, and agriculture; and tools for the development of 
regions including financing, governmental aid and control, de- 
velopment of public policy, and legislation. 

In recognition of the need to understand the interrelations of 
the various professions and disciplines which are concerned 
with city and regional planning, part of this laboratory work 
was carried on in collaboration with students in the depart- 
ments of architecture and landscape architecture. In addition, 
the seminars and lecture courses of the other graduate schools 
of Harvard and of MIT are made available to students in plan- 
ning. 

In organizing the remainder of my program of study around 
the basic laboratory course, an attempt was made not only to 
relate these courses to the issues which were likely to be raised 
in the basic laboratory course, but also to lay emphasis on 
those aspects of the profession concerning which I felt the need 
of broader experience, in particular, aspects of the social 
sciences. 

During the first semester these courses consisted of: Plan- 
ning 5a (audit), Introduction to Planning, given by Professors 
Wheaton and Woodbury; Government 252, Seminar on the 
Planning Process in Administration, conducted by Professor 
John M. Gaus; Economics 235a, Economics of Location and 
Regional Development: Principles, given by Dr Walter Isard; 
and course 4.13 (MIT), Land Economics, given by Dr Lloyd 
Rodwin. 

Introduction to Planning is a course given to all students in 
the School of Design and consisted of a non-technical dis- 
cussion of the development of cities and regions and of the 
evolution of planning in the United States and Great Britain in 
modern times. 

In the Seminar on the Planning Process in Administration, 
planning was viewed as a process for the better preparation of 
policy and of operating programs for an entire jurisdiction (e.g. 
city, state, national), a substantive governmental department 
(e.g. agriculture, highways, health), a region (e.g. metropolitan, 
watershed, commodity), or for a combination of jurisdictions, 
as in the operating of a federal system of government. 

Economics of Location and Regional Development consist- 
ed of the theoretical analysis of transport, labor and power and 
other factors affecting the location of economic activity; in- 
dustrial agglomeration and city formation; structure of the 
space-economy and of regions; and input-output and other 
techniques for projecting urban and regional development. 

Land Economics was concerned with the economics of the 
urban land market, the institutional framework within which 
it operates, and the resulting land use problems and issues of 
policy. Particular emphasis was laid on the role of the market 
mechanism and other forces in patterning the structure and 
growth of land uses in metropolitan areas. 

During the second semester, in addition to the continuation 
of the basic laboratory course, the following courses constituted 
my program of study : Planning 5b, Design of Cities, a seminar 
conducted by Professor Jean Paul Carlhian; Government 258, 
Seminar on Problems of Metropolitan Government in America, 
conducted by Professor C. R. Cherington; Government 157 
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(audit), Government and the Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources, given by Professor Arthur Maass; and Economics 
235b, Economics of Location and Regional Development: 
Problems, given by Dr Walter Isard. 

The seminar on the Design of Cities dealt with various speci- 
fic historical and contemporary theories for the design of cities 
and with case studies illustrating their physical application, in- 
volving a theoretical analysis of various systems of town build- 
ing; the specific study of examples of townscape in the Boston 
area; and three-dimensional analysis (by means of models) of 
examples of urban spaces from various locations throughout 
the world. 

The Seminar on Problems of Metropolitan Government in 
America dealt with the historical evolution and present pro- 
blems of metropolitan areas, particularly in the United States, 
from the point of view of political science and public admini- 
stration. Discussions on metropolitan issues in general were 
centred on a more intensive study of the particular problems of 
Greater Boston. 

Government and the Conservation of Natural Resources was 
concerned with the planning process in government as it relates 
to natural resources and the application of the planning process 
to the problems facing the United States in planning for the 
conservation and use of natural resources. It involved discus- 
sion of the determination and administration of public policy 
for the multiple-purpose development of the river and its 
watershed, atomic power, the public domain and soils, forestry, 
minerals and critical materials. 

Problems in the Economics of Location and Regional De- 
velopment involved the study of the location of specific basic 
industries such as iron, steel and aluminum and the analysis of 
empirical material on industrial concentration and decentraliza- 
tion and on the growth and relative decline of various cities 
and regions. This included the study of key problems in de- 
velopment such as the impact of atomic power upon industrial 
location and metropolitan and world regions. 

Attached herewith is a transcript record from Harvard Uni- 
versity of my academic program, as summarized above. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 

In addition to normal social activities in the School of Design, 
the students’ organization sponsored a series of evening lectures 
and seminars by prominent personalities in the fields of archi- 
tecture and planning. A similar series was sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. By taking advantage of 
these opportunities it was possible to supplement considerably 
the formal course work of my program. 

I was also particularly fortunate in being accepted as a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Glee Club and of the Harvard University 
Choir. Not only was it possible to derive the direct pleasure and 
benefit of participating in the production of good music, but 
also it was thereby made possible to observe at first hand a 
number of communities in the eastern United States. In addi- 
tion to the daily services participated in by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Choir, some forty to fifty concerts were performed by 
the Choir and the Glee Club, some in combination with the 
Radcliffe Choral Society and some with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Better than half of these concerts were given in com- 
munities within the Boston region and many were given further 
afield, in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Washington, 
D.C., Maryland, and Virginia. 

Thus, while providing a balance for my academic program, 
this activity also made it possible to enhance this program 
through visits to a large number of communities in the eastern 
United States which otherwise I would not have had the oppor- 
tunity to observe. 


Continuation of the Program of Study 

As a direct consequence of the course of study initiated 
under the College of Fellows Scholarship, and essentially in 
continuation of that program, I am now carrying on a combined 
program of study in City Planning and Economics at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. In combination with this 
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academic program I am engaged, as a research assistant in the 
Department of City and Regional Planning, upon a research 
project investigating various aspects of the location of eco- 
nomic activity in the northeast part of the United States, under 
the direction of Dr Walter Isard. The length of time which this 
combined program is likely to involve is not certain at the 


present time. 3 
Gerald A. P. Carrothers 


PARTNERSHIP ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Mr Herbert Murton announces the retirement of his part- 
ner, Mr William Garnet Evans, and the formation of a new 
partnership with Mr Arthur G. Barnes, B.Arch., formerly 
of Windsor. The firm will practise under the name Murton 
and Barnes at 72 Main Street West, Hamilton. 


Architect (39) MRAIC, ARIBA, seeks post as chief assist- 
ant with partnership, contemporary outlook, fifteen years 
varied experience. Replies will be received c/o RAIC, 88 
Metcalfe Street, Ottawa. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 

James A. Houston is a Canadian of Irish and Scottish 
descent, living at Grand’Mere, Quebec. His art training 
was received in Toronto, and it was as a painter that he was 
first introduced to Eskimo art. Folk art has always inter- 
ested him, and his studies have taken him to New Mexico 
and Mexico as well as to the Arctic. Mr Houston’s pur- 
chases of Eskimo sculpture and encouragement of native 
crafts is based on the theory “that primitive people should 
be allowed to follow their own conception of form and 
design and should not be encouraged to create a “souvenir 
trade in mass production.” He is at present Arctic repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Handicrafts Guild. 


John E. Page is presently studying for the priesthood at 
the Jesuit Seminary, Toronto. During the current year he 
has also been attending lectures at the School of Architec- 
ture, University of Toronto. Born in Winnipeg, Mr Page 
attended St. Paul’s High School and graduated from the 
University of Manitoba in Civil Engineering in 1945. Be- 
fore becoming a Jesuit he served with the Royal Canadian 
Engineers, Manitoba Department of Public Works and 
the buildings’ administration division of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. He is a former member of the Association of 
Professional Engineers, Province of Manitoba, and the 
Engineering Institute of Canada. 


FUTURE ISSUES 


May Toronto Subway 
June Industrial 
July Landscaping and the University 


City of Mexico 
August Houses 
September Schools 
October Hospitals 


JOURNAL ENVELOPE 

The Editorial Board has already received comments on 
the new Journal envelope — even from a postman. The 
Board would welcome written comments addressed to the 
publisher. 
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